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It is often charged upon divi 


do not feel it themselves. And here we touch the But a grave question confronts us at 
real difficulty. For, despite the theoretical sentil point, i. e., how this apathy and indiffe 

meat of free communities,, certainly the whole life to the sin and wickedness of slavery < 

tory of the Anti-Slavery Movement at the North and can exist in a communi 

proves that, up to this time, no deep-seated com North, of which we are accustoi 

viction of the wickedness of'slavery, no convictioq as of one of the most intelligent,] 
reaching and possessing the heart of the people, is religious populations in the world, 
yet established there. The most general and pregnant and deeply instructive qi 
noisy displays of anti-slavery sentiment at the sider. For here we enjoy just wl 
N orth have proved ebullitions of superficial irrita- solicitous to bestow on the slaves—1 
tion, produced by odious political propositions, tion, domestic privileges and gene 
and subsiding, instead of rising, with the success Here we ore'just what we are c< 
of the threatened measures, rather than outbursts slaves ought to be, freemen. Now, 
from a central fire of hatred and opposition to session of all these rights and privil 
slavery itself—the mere crackling of thorns under capable, as a mass, of seeing three 
a pot, not the muttering of a gathering storm. more of our fellow%reatures held ii 
I was absent from the country, from April to our benefit, without ceaseless ren 


r 1848 ; and during that profound pity—what, 


ie sphere is not yet clear, the burden it carries not real convert ever made (I do not speak of formal his keeper gives him; belongs to tear the hand daughters? 1 tell you that contempt for man, destiny is identified. It is as being among the 

mbits to blind them yet distributed and diffused. ones) may have cost the life one educated man,; that feeds him with less than he wants—to glut selfish insensibility to the worth of human beings, most earnest and fearless advocates of duty, as 

e But a grave question coufronts us at this or woman, and thousands of dollars! Judson, himself on the being that has but aroused his is at the bottom of the pro-slavery conscience of the disturbers of a false pdf-complacency, the 
i- point, ;. e., how this apathy and indifference laboured seven years in Burmah for his first dis-j sleeping appetite ? the North, and that its indifference or opposition indicators of the gross inconsistencies of society 

3- to the sin and wickedness of slavery could ciple. And worldly scoffers and superficial utili-i Oh! let ns not lay the flattering unction to our to Abolition is only a fair average of its general —as the Iong-suBering, much labouring, greatly 

h and can exist in a community like the tavian observers will point you to the small re-; souls, that we have sefln the worst of slavery— undeveloped and unawakened spirituality, and misunderstood friends of hnmuuity—that I Lai! 

i- North, of which we are accustomed to boast suit of all this expensive apparatus, as to so much, that its darkest days are over 1 Its cruelties have lack of dignity of souL T account for the course the Abolitionists and take my stand among them, 

n as of one of the most intelligent, moralized and wasted energy of substance! They overlook the] only commenced. The inevitable awakening of this cause has taken by the general sentiments My humble labours are consecrated to another 

s religious populations in the world. And it is a priceless testimony to the worth and truth of the] its millions of sleeping minds, the phantoms that that prevail, and I judge of the sentiments by the platform, and I have earned no special right ou 

d pregnant and deeply instructive question to con- Gospel, which such enterprises offer; they fail to) will haunt the bosoms of its next generation, will practices of the people. yours. But I dare avow myself a lover of the 

6 sider. For here we enjoy just what we are so perceive the magnificent tribute which piety and make the horror of its Legrees, the lash of its I Now, observe that I neither express wonder race, a sincere advocate of liberty—a believer in 
solicitous to bestow on the slaves—liberty, educa- faith paysto the worth of the individual,to the value! drivers, the hammers of its auctioneers, mere nor indignation in regard, to these low sentiments.! man’s capacity for freedom; a good hater of in- 
3, tion, domestic privileges and general prosperity, of the human soul; they do not see that, in the end,! play. The inward sufferings of so much sup- I enter into no comparison of our American or justice, oppression and wrong, and that without 

s Here we ore’ just what we are contending the quality of influence is vastly more important than! pressed but yearning humanity will out-tell every Northern community with others. Above all, I regard to colour, sex, or nativity. If such a spirit 

s slaves ought to be, freemen. Now, if the full pos- quantity, and that Judson’s life is a permanent, other anguish. The South is right; it is cruelty claim no personal superiority to the public opinion give me the fellowship of Abolitionist, J welcome 

o session of all these rights and privileges leaves us glory, inspiration and fountain of hope to human-! to the slave, as well as ruin to the master, to allow that embosoms me. And I must go further and it with all my heart; whether it does or no, their 

r capable, as a mass, of seeing three millions and ity in both hemispheres. Nay, there are friends] the light of education to shine in upon that shim- add, that I doubt whether the heartiest and most labour and services command my admiration and 

more of our fellow^reatures held in bondage for of the slave so inconsistent as to deride the* bering soul. It is a refinement of wrong to devoted Abolitionists are superior to it. They, gratitude, and here Lpay it, not regardless but 

o our benefit, without ceaseless remonstrance or frieuds of the heathen, as being engaged in a awaken the spiritual and moral nature of the too, show contempt for man, not seldom, in the independent of return. 


irence laboured seven years in Burmah for his first dis- s 
could ciple. And worldly scoffers and superficial utili-i 
the tavian observers will point you to the small re-1 s 
boast suit of all this expensive apparatus, as to so much, 1 


■ benefit, without ceaseless i 


y well be asked, is the utopian and superstitious work, taking away just slave! To be consistent and humane, slavery sweeping r 


larly those of the liberal school, that they begin ing home, to understand the extraordinary 


mmated and really began to subside. Not having what respect is liberty better than slavery, if its 
part-akeu of the intermediate newspaper excite- creatures are not more noble, generous, upright 
■ ment, it was almost impossible, I found, on return- and sympathetic? If the North be as base as 


their sermons by explaining away their texts ; aad ^ling g ot U P at tba t moment, so little.had it as base as anti-slavery commonly pronounces it, and mean that its immediate adoption and sway] of the*manners and costumes of civilized beings. 

and I am about to justify that censure bv con- S* 0WD ?, ut ,.° ^, steac v and operativeprinciple, as much wrapped up in selfishness, cupidity, apa- can rightfully be anticipated? Is it the superficial In the name of mercy, let not the idea of home sorry to say, to neutralize the general influence of of the Mosouito Coast must we think amw tlwt 

S' 3The agitation had no source in a settled moral thy and sense, as its conduct on this subject would passions and vices of society that are his p^ncipaff get a foothold in the heart of the slave ; do not one of the purest, most enlightened and reverential we WerewfohfoCmTh 

® ' 00 ' ct sentiment, and it went down as speedily as it came indicate, what logic of duty or utility is there in hindrance? Shall we expect to encounter no permit or encourage him to look a single day into men in our country, a recent colleague of my own most imprudent speculation Had ii boeifhromrbt 

rately describe its contents. I meant it should a P- And since that time, how oftenJhave the trying to extend the area of a freedom which greater adversaries than the champions *f torn- the future; extinguish, if you can, the very senti- in this city, because his rhetoric offended their forward a year a<£when thecouutnwas the 

when I conferred it; but it is dangerous, accord- h°peso» freedom been disappointed. The Fugi- produeessuch fruits; what philanthropy fo seeking pcrance or of the observance of the Sabbath; We ment of justice in his soul; destroy the first ap- taste. I mean to show respect to them, by using flood-tide of debf and of e-amblfo< T mauv Vie-suns 

ing to the adage, to name a child before it is born, mlntmf,‘ nnocenl . sla '' e9 ! ? to guilty fredmen ; do the cause of liberty a monstrous wrong when pearance of self-respect in his nature, as an ambi- the freedom they contend for, in speaking my own might have been taken in by it; but now the scrip 
i.„ , 1,1 •, • | ] ( , • 1 • r ,. , ,, I," m , olat what elevation or advantage in the cmlizai ion we wc place it among the temporary and fleeting tion fatal to his peace and your safety; in short, thoughts and not theirs m this presence. And 1 0 f this i toinnam will not be likelv to find man? 

as nobody know.- whether it will tarn out a girl ud.gnation which would never be calmed so are striving to extend ? If a freeman be as im- questions of the day. B* is a question coincident; let not the slave think of himself, if you can pre- pronounce the rhetorical excels, the personal buyek SSffiK dittostfiich riffnsTh 

or a hoy. As the exigencies of the course required lon 0 as that offensive statute continued to lnsilti moral and Iowa creature as by the anti-slavery with the triumph of Christianity. Its victory; vent it, for his sake and your own; let him abuse, the want of candour and carefulness which numbers of innocent persons bv denreciatfoo- the 

me to furnish a title on last Tuesday, when as yet ouuiamty. A e all predicted that it could not be standard ninety-nine out of every hundred north- implies a moral elevation, a spiritual insight, a not think of himself as a man—for you convert have so often characterized the Abolition platform value of the best enterprise^ wifl deter others from 

mvtotare was not so mv own SLnoies have f - d ' . We anticipated a steady and ever- ern men must be, then, have we not unwittingly fullness of religious knowledge, which we have no him then from a gay and apathetic brute into as apart of the contempt for humanity, which, throwing awav their monevou this imuostureA 
my MPiie was not so my own exigencies hare deepening increase ofpublic feeling which would knocked away the very underpining of the slave’s evidence at this time anywhere exists. Whap a sullen and dangerous, a wretched and threaten- in the%ud, falls heaviest upon the person of the ^55^ 2 « of Sment 
compeiled me to make the body fit the head, as demand and obtain its repea . But, has not ex- hope or right to emancipation ? We have shown is there, in the present aspects of society, hopeful] ing human creature. Thank God, such fearful slave. , i except in barwooms an^ 'kindred rcsort7 Zv 

well as the material in my own mind, when I came Perience taught us how much deeper and wider educated, religionized, domesticated man, in the and progressive as humanity is, and nowhere more consistency as this, favourable as it may be to It is because the roots of slavery lie so deep perhaps be induced to venture somethin^ more 

to overhaul it, would allow. I beg, however, to >“<1 of freoiom, to be unworthy of his liberty; so than here, what is thereto encourage the hope! immediate happiness, is not possible! Come in the moral indifference and general inhumanity than their valuable persons ; but beyond this the 

disavow the disrespect of offerine- vm, inoonsde- dldnot more sadly mistake feaftgn gttf how much less he rude, superstitious, homeless that the principles of Abolitionism will find any- rather, all the rebellious and murderous sentiments of society that I have ventured to say that the new stock will not go. Even had the scheme been 

1 8y of Sebastopol Slavery is infinitely stronger in and chain-corrupted slave? Every one capable of thing but a struggling way? 1 rejoice to believe which fill the souls of the oppressed, as they anti-slavery cause has not yet fully comprehended carried forward without inquiry or exposure no¬ 
rate or crude thoughts; and perhaps they may itself, and vastly stronger a the weakness of its reasoning must sec that there is some false assump- that Christianity has made a mighty progress in: awaken to the consciousness of their degradation ; its own dignity and importance. If we might- body who has money to invest would have bem 

not wholly miss the mark at which the title seems ® neml ; es > than lts . friends or foes could possibly tion in the premises which leads to such conclu- society, measuring society by itself; but who can. rather descend in rivers the bitter tears of grieved speculate without irreverence upon the final cause duped bv it Financially then it is a failure at 

to aim. have imagined prior to our American experiences, sions. It islike the argument which asserts the claim a mighty|irogress for it, measuring Christian- and disappointed affection; let the chain sooner of slavery in the United States, it might besaid: the start, and must remain so. The fortune which 

T tl ,, ,. , • , Vw i , Up to this time, the political organizations against utter fallibility of human reason, and then calls ity by itself ? On the contrary, we are iu the in- eat into the heart; come ye dark questionings of to be this, that its eradication, through the awak- the projectors were to make out of it mrt remain 

I propose, then (to explain my subject a little), it have proved puny and romantic ; the public upon that reason to pronounce and concede the fane/ of our religion. Its freedom has hardly-' God’s justice-beat at your bars with maddened ened conscience of the people, might perfect the SffirbntdraS 

to examine the Conscience of the North, the sentiment which sustained its few N orthern chival- infallibilityof an external authority, as if the con- dawned upon the freest of us. Wc are slaves to brain, break your hearts with your yearnings— education of freedom and humanity. So firmly But° politically it has other and more fomort- 

moral state of our Public Sentiment in the Free [P? 8 as3al fenfe> frothy and shallow, lhe antipa- cession, befog an act of judgment, were not just idle conventions; wrapped up in trifles still. We! gather and roll and rage all sorrows, miseries and convinced am 1 of the vast significance and im- ant aspects The sale of Mosquito land-serin is 

..,,.__ thies of parties, the local jealousies or tempera- as fallible as any other exercise of reason, and did nav our court to station and how down to money. t.W. attend ™ n tJ* =nmt.„ B . hirth of h». r^t™™ of this of it. heart.™ .mm. the If. ..'5“ . 


so much strength from a better and more practi- ought to close every church iu its domains; to and North, as distinguished from other communi- THE PLOT OF THE DAY 

cal cause! Why, do they not see that their cause forbid the sound of the Gospel to be heard in its ties; in the ferocity with which they hunt down __ 

is an identical one? Man’s elevation and,rescue: megro-quarters; to encourage the levity and care- a reputation worn by any imperfect, hesitating or Thosr who have followed our recent exposi- 
from self contempt and oppression. And shall the: lessness of its subjects ; frowning upon their every honestly differing friend of their own principles tions of the project to palm off upon the public 
Abolitionist regard his cause asone so fallow act of prudence and thrift, or, at the least imitation who has rendered himself obnoxious to their ceil- in the shape of fancy stock in Wall street or else-’ 
andmean that its immediate adoption and sway: of the manners and costumes of civilized befogs, sure. They have done what they could, I am where, a worthless title to the swamps and jungle 
can rightfully anticipated ? Is it the superficial In the name of mercy, let not the idea of home sorry to say, to neutralize the general influence of of the’Mosquito Coast, must, we think agree that 


;nt, it was almost impossible, 1 found, on return- and sympathetic? If the North be as base as from self contempt and oppression.- And shall the- lessness of its subjects ; frowning upon their every honestly differing friend of their own pnnei 
£ home, to understand the extraordinary stir the state of its conscience would logically prove it, Abolitionist regard his cause asone so.stiallow act of prudence and thrift, or, at the least imitation who has rendered himself obnoxious to their 

□ feeling got up at that moment, so little.had it as base as anti-slavery commonly pronounces it, and mean that its immediate adoption and sway] of the manners and costumes of civilized beings, sure. They have done what they could, I 

dwd out ot any steady and operative principle, as much wrapped up in selfishness, cupidity, apa- can rightfully ^e anticipated? Is it the superficial; In the name of mercy, let not the idea of home sorry to say, to neutralize the general influent 

e agitation had no source in a settled moral thy and sense, as its conduct on this subject would passions and vices of society that are his principal] get a foothold in the heart of the slave ; do not one of the purest, most enlightened and revere 

violent, ^d^it went down as speemly as it came indicate^ what logic of duty or utility is there in hindrance? Shall we expect to encounter no permit or encourage him to look a single day into men in our country, a recent colleague of my 


it, .old allow. I bt, 

disavow the disrespect of offering you inconside- of Sebastopol! Slavery is infinitely stronger 
rate or crude thoughts; and perhaps they may itself) and vastly stronger in the weakness of 
not wholly miss the mark at which the title seems than its friends or foes could possit 


rous assailants, frothy and shallow. The antipa- cession, being an act of judgment, i 
thies of parties, the local jealousies or tempera- as fallible as any other exercise of re 


moral state of our Public Sentiment in the Free I?? 8 a ® aUa “”> frothy and shallow;. Ihe antipa- cession, befog an act of judgment, were not just idle conventions; wrapped up in trifles strll. We! gather and roll and rage all sorrows, miseries and convinced am I of the vast significance and im- ant aspects. The sale of Mosquito land-serin is 

States in reeard to the subiect of American thles Y parties, the local jealousies or tempera- as fallible as any other exercise of reason, and did pay our court to station and bow down to money,; tears that attend upon the spiritual birth of hu- portanceof this agitation, of its bearings upon the out ot the question but the invasion and conmipst 

rr ‘Tf ; t0 e t S bje °\ 71 hostilities of sections of the country the not vitiate the authority dependent upon it! It and maintain false and unreal distinctions in so- manity-than that, under an/ plea of immediate general prospecte of humanity, of the tendency: ?f NfoamS 

Slaver). Whatevei contrary expectations the North and the South particularly, appear to have is like the logic which teaches the utter depravity ciety, and measure merit by calling—and worship comfort or sensual ease, a whole race of creatures, it has to open anew, and keep open, the fuuda- remains tcPbe attempted. For this purpose it is 
wording of my theme may naturally lrnve raised, been far more active causes of what has passed of human nature, as if a perfectly wicked man upholstery—aye, the best of us—and yet we are with souls like our own,.should be systematically mental questions of human rights, to break np ; probable that sufficient funds may be procured • 
I have no railing accusation to bring, or sharp *«r anti-fitevery cxcitraaeot than any deep sense of could even so much as suspect his own wickedness, angels compared with those who stood round tha dwarfed in their stature, robbed of their humanity false systems of moral philosophy, ventilate a per- the men are enlisted, a commander familiar with 

practice to disnlav in the treatment nf if Gross- wrohgfulness and inhumamty of slavery itself, or know there was any such thing as right or earthly cradle of our religion! though we may: and cossetted or cowed into children and brutes I nicious theology, and displace superstition and : border warfare is engaged and a thoroughly 

practice to display, m the treatment of it. Gross How else shall we account for the dying away wrong in the world; as if the avowal of utter de- be devils ’compared with those who shall stand When we think what a wan «. wherein the onteido mnre.litv with living faith a?,d virtue, that J : SL a 


wording of my theme may naturally have raised, been far 
I have no railing accusation to bring, or sharp vyroE 
practice to display, in the treatment of it. Gross- How eh 


been for more active causes of what has passed] of hui 
for auti-slavery excitement than any deep sense of could < 
the wrongfulness and inhumanity of slavery itself.] or line 
How else shall we account for the dying away wrong 


questioning too often means putting questions and extinction of that raging fire of contempt] pravity 
that are cross. I have no such questions, I trust, hat . red ani3 °PP osition to the Fugitive Slave law of its ov 
to make. The actual state of the Northern con-; *9 , No ’ 1 


lg in the world; as if the avowal of utter de- be devils Compared \ 


is, wherein the outside moralitv, with living faith and virtue, that military organization is being g 


hatred and opposition to the Fugitive Slave law of its own assertion! can despair of man ; no student of the Gospel can fore-thought, the bearing of his own burdens, the a calamity to the human race. Perhaps it has that they have caused an aoreement to be made 

tomaice. Toe actual state ot the JSomem eon-' Son taT *lw r ^ W ? must ? ot allow ourselves, in ourzeal be contented with him. He has fairly begun to exercise of his own will, the discharge of his own done more to check and restrain the worldliness between the management of the expedition and that 

«moU a wnimoi i ui, fii*-bontire kept ah ve by for any class ol injured men, to slander and decry build up a Christian society m the world ; buthe : conscience, the education and development of his of our prosperous civilization, to keep afloat those of the Nicaranga Transit Company bv which 

science may be explored with more thoroughness the Anti-Slavery Society ? human ty itself-for slavery itself, vile as it is, is is still grossly and cruelly inconsistent, ffibumayl own nature, what a commentary on the progress of generalideL, which sink to the bottom in stag- tae forme™les™ lato H^grent of 

aud instruction if we approach the subject as one In hke manner, the blotting out of the sacred not so bad as that which is its essence, contempt deny him, ou the score of his inconsistency, any Christianity, what a gloss upon our Constitution, nant periods of thought, to banish priestcraft and of the transit route, to be made after Col. Kurnev 

effect, rather than one of feeling; as observers boundary, the overthrow of the timc-hallowcd for man. It wifi not do to make the undeniable faith or virtue at all, and make out a capital case, what a libel on our civilization, is the legalized save enthusiasm and eloquence, than all the other and his condottieri shall have succeeded in con- 

n i inrmivnr- v,.w . m nm ™ nyke ; . which confined slavery South of the Mis- apathy of the Northern conscience to the sin of But, happily, your argument cannot extinguish the bondage of one-sixth of our population? It is reform movements of modem times. Butitliasa quering the present State of Nicaragua and in 

** s> . l.I 5 ' soun ime, aroused, on its first proposition, a uni-, slavery a ground of too sweeping censure, lest we fact that virtues and vices, faith and unbenef, love because we do notlthink what a man is that we still greater work before it: to purify and quicken getting possession of its territory and ifssove- 

My true purpose is, by a candid survey of existing versal roar of contempt and derision ; and when , finally sink, where too many general reasoners on aud hatred, good and evil, are not as inconsistent continue to uphold or justify such an atrocious the national estimate of humanity. God has hid reign powers. About this fact we believe there 

moral sentiment, to discover the sources of the scorn gradually .changed to apprehension, one; the subject of human character have sunk, into in their concrete forms as in their abstract prin- ] crime, such a mortal sin against humanity. I in- away the human soul in the black man’s skin, and is no doubt, for we have it from a source in which 

successive defeats which the cause of liberty has! abs * te fai * Iess ?® ss in distinctions into ciples. So long as evil preponderates, ifr unbelief, sist upon it, that the North is involved equally his darker prison, that, in finding it, we may re- we place the utmost confidence. At any rate, it 


ern press, the spirit of public meetings, the lan-j levity and sc 


„ «. , • _ + i,„ Tt * »•., .. i „ -r— - -j --—-hope ofyhuman-! with the South, nay, deeperthan the South in the discover our alienated and forgotten nature, and is notorious that the first political object of this 

suffered in the struggles of the last ten yeais. It, guage of the pulpit, that a wall of human hearts,- Rochefoucault, the microscopic scavenger of mo- ity, its glory and the promise of its victory. slaveholding of this nation. I am not blaming rejoice more over the one that was lost than over expedition is to take from Nicaragua the control 

is neither an historical nor a political investigation a score deep, and as long as the boundary line,, rals who found specks of corruption to the sound- In a state of society like this, can we expect the: either South or North. I hold the action of the ninety and nine who went not astray. of the transit route, and to render that important 

we have before us, but a moral one; my reason- had planted i^ffi along that threatened parallel, est disinterestedness and hypocrisy to the very slave, out of sight and out of mind—the slave, the! this nation upon the subject of slavery as part When I hear men coolly talk of the inferiority line the base of its subsequent operations. This, 

inp-s and statements if doirmaticallv nresented °£ all beating like one,to defy theadvance sunbeams of piety, as chemists find poison m our child of a barbarous race, clothed in darkness and and parcel of its history and character; the apa- of the coloured race to the whites, as a reason for we say, is notorious. It is avowed openly bv 

? . ' ’ of slavery a single step over its own polluted soil, most wholesome food and monsters in the purest seemingly marked by Providence with: external thetic state of sentiment in the North, in regard allowing them to rest in bondage, I feel how im- persons connected with the undertakin*- and has 

make their appeal tb general experience. And when, in defiance of this threatening unam- water we drink. And, on the other hand, to avoid tokens ot inferiority a befog who owes his partial to it, is a fair exhibition of its general sentiments, perfect]/ Christianity has conquered the preju- been expressed with more or less unreserve in the 

Slavery owes, not its existence, indeed, but its “ity ol Northern indignation, Congress proceeded this peril, one winch has landed many a noble but civilization to the crime that tore him from his home, I admit that no other nation would have acted dices of colour and condition, or displaced the; journals’which sustain the scheme from the New 

prosperity, in this country, to public sentiment,' ® bnos, ®! ls and monstrous bill, who baffled reformer, many_ a generous and full-souled that ordinarily acquiesces in his bondagdand often any better, and that the North has as much right assumptions of power with the claims of mercy.. York Times, the Union, the Boston Post down 

not to law and chiefly to Northern sentiment ** AbohtionmMn drapair ot his race and contempt hugs his own chains—can we expect, in a partially principle and feeling as any other community. What if the coloured race be inferior to the; to the National Democrat; and yet, in the face of 

’ y ' out the free States, that instant and efficient rnear; of the Christian religion which had done it so little Christianized and selfish community, such as every But what does this prove, if it be not this, that whites? Is strength ever to tyrannize over weak-: thispublic notoriety, and of these repeated’avowals 

The free States have, politically, the powei to sures would be taken to secure the possession of: good, and finally disbelieftm the God who did not people is taken as a whole, that the case of the our Christianity is as yet puny and ineffective; ness? Does might make right in a Christian and Mr. Secretary Marcy affects a total ignorance of 

stop its growth, to hamper its progress, to provide we new territories lor freedom . l et, as always crush out ot exatence so foolish and perverse slave shall awaken deep sympathy and’ felf-sacri-’ that our humanity limps instead of running, and Republican country ? ShaUmanhood continue to the design, and replies to Mr Marcoteta and Mr 

for its extinction. That they have not used their ^ ® 01 ^a devotion-shall take hold of tge conscience that our sense of "the linage of God is but affid- abuse womanhood on the same principle? But Molina,^ReprSentatives of Central America, 

onnortenitie* fa> do this i« certain ■ that the insti- tlca J solicitudefor f ie®dom, no such deephatred upon Charybdis, and conceal, palliate or deny the and the heart of Northernsociety ? (l ). nfeltrom enng conviction of the mind, no real and profound what is meant by inferiority of race ? Have we at Washington; that he has no official information 

opporfcnrtie., to do tins is certain, that the insti 0 f slavery, exists as the North boasts hei-self of actual lieinousness of the prevailing insensibility the expectation to the foot, it not take affection of the heart ? the record of any creature who khuman ret not rnnwminJ S it A ote. +1- 

tution has spread prodigiously, in the face of possessing. The excitement dies rapidly away to the sin of slavery, or the implication in which hold ! So long as you can keep tLAtW.sibilitios, The difficulties of the anti-slavery cause are the made in ihe image of God? It is a Matter of of this officiM Wormlfen AbJftS' 

public discussion; that its policy is bolder, its Abe compromise lme,made the swoid-mark of; it places our public and private virtue. I con- ot our people moved by tales ol guttering, making measure of the obstacles with which practical small consequence to me how the ethnological informs tlie Secretary of State that a hostile ex- 

root deeper its friends more active and hopeful ^ lbe (V 3 assassins, that lately, like a corpse at tend only for discrimination. Let us kviow the the Southern lash sound m the ears of the North- Christianity has to contend in the world; and the controversy may terminate, wllette r in establish- pedition against the country he tepw»ates« fitter 

root deeper, mcnas more a a p^ the sight of its murderer, bled all along the fright- worst, but let ns not exaggerate it. Let us cut erner, laying open the salted wounds of the stupour or inexpressiveness of the Northern con- fog the historical unity of origin to the human out in ourcities • and the Secretary renliestfeS 

than ever, is undeniable. Now, considering the fol seam of its wound, and threatened. never to away the proud flesh, but not cut into the healthy negro's lacerated back; so long as you can make science, on this subject, is a just and fit indication race, or in proving a variety of sources to it. My he has no official information on tlie subiect 

great and world-observed efforts which the North- close its angry mouth, now snows only like an old muscle, or deny that there is any. This-error, it him witness of the agonies of parted families— of its general condition. I am told by every man respect for humanity is not paid to shades of dif- Quite as well mfoht our Chief of Police iniwei- 

ern ehampions of liberty have made against sear in the flesh of a child, every day growing less seems to me, is, to a certain degree a cause of inundate him with the scalding tears of the of sense I converse with, that he thinks slavery a fereuco, graduated by facial angles, and contracted a man who came°to denounce a scheme to plunder 

.{ , , and less visible. A few trams ol emigrants from the discouraging success which the holy enterprise mother, qs the hammer of the auctioneer knocks great wrong, a frightful crime; but, then, what or lengthened as hair is crisped, curled or straight and burn a house in the nevt rtreet that hn 

slavery, these ten yearn past; considering the freedom’s soil relieves the conscience of the North of anti-slavery meets in the North ; a feeling that asunder the links that God made between her and can be donl? Here, then, is a strange spectacle, or brightening and fading P as colour is white WoS inStion 

theoretical infamy of slavery itself, acknowledged —the splinter is taken from the sore finger—Ne- its zeal for the slave has blinded it to all the vir- her child—point to the ravished virtue of the A nation (for the South itself, with a few consis- black or brown— but to the fixed common Dature prevent the crime. The inference would be as 

on all hands; considering the direction of public braska sends a pro-slavery delegate to Congress, tues and graces which humanity possesses, outside negro’s wife and daughter polluted before his own tent and glorious exceptions, like Calhoun, joins of men; the identical intellect, conscience and strono- in the oneease as in the other that the 

sentiment, throughout the world; it is certainly and tte plotters of Liberty’s ruin are at leisure, of its sympathy with anti-slavery—in other words, eyes; so long as you can keep the natural and in the confession), a whole nation acknowledges heart. It is a man, and not a brute, the slave- functionary, thus vainly appealed to, was quite 

mnl( to tarn their attention to some new encroach- a contempt for all white-men who are not Aboh- logical costume of slavery, its blood-red, striped that it is committing a frightful crime—that it holder wants; his value to him lies in this, that he willing to have the crime performed Whether 

a very extraordinary and unexpected result which ment upon oul . goil) gome Dew outrage upon our tionists. Now, as the Abolitionists are, unhappily, and tear-stained garments flaunting in the North- carries a horrible blot upon its escutcheon-that j« a man-a man in all but a free wifi-and cau the lately developed featoeof Col Kfonevf£ 

is thus presented to us—that the Slave Power of principles. a very small remnant of the race, the abandon- erner’s face—you can move him to indignant oaths it is guilty of an immense, immeasurable wrong! bring thought, passion, calculation to a work that —the establishment of slavery in’the conquered 

these United States should have actually and uni- It is not necessary to enter into the history of ment of the vast majority to Satan leaves a very and curses on the system. And so you can touch What would be, what should be the conduct of a brutes cannot perform. Nay, it is as man, surely countries, and their final annexation as slave States 


:st not rush Being devotion - shall take hold of tWacunscfonce that our sense of the image of God is but a flick- abuse womanhood on the same principle ? But Molina, the Representatives of Central America, 

or deny the and the heart of Northern society J U "mI from enng conviction of tlie mind, no real and profound what is meant by inferiority of race ? Have we at Washington, that he has no official information 

mTtefwhteh 1 «1 -YY* : a ®^ tl0 rffi he -t! . , the reoord of an ? ©feature who is human, yet not concerning it. A mighty convenient phrase this 

on m which hold! feo long as you can keep the. ^sibfiities The difficulties of the anti-slavery cause are the made in the image of God? It is a matter of of this official information. A foreign Minister 
ii 1 IT ?, t T r PT I>le TT edby i • ^i 01 ^ttei’mS, making measure ol tlie obstacles with which practical small consequence to me how the ethnological informs the Secretary of that Z hostile ex- 
s know the the Southern lash sound in the ears ot the North- Christianity has to contend in the world; and the controversy may terminate, wfcethc- r in establish- pedition against the country he represents w 
Let us cut erner, laying open the salted wounds of the stupour or inexpressiveness of the Northern con- ing the historical unity of origin to the human out in our cities; and the Secretary replies that 

the healthy negro’s lacerated back; so long as you can make science, on this subject, is a just and fit indication race, or in proving a variety of sources to it. My he has no official information on the subiect 

.his error, it him witness of the agonies of parted families— of its general condition. I am told by every man respect for humanity is not paid to shades of dif- Quite as well might onr Chief of Police' answer 

> a cause ol inundate him with the scalding tears of the of sense I converse with, that he thinks slavery a ference, graduated by facial angles, and contracted a man who came to denounce-i .scheme to lilnnrW 
lventerm’ise mother, m t.hfi hammer of tha auctioned* knno.ka DTp.n.t wrmuy. a fmVWnl nr imp - hni than .TontrihanaA ad fe<nV io AnJhvi ™ «.,.i i.« i__x .x ...x „ . ^ , 


: should be the conduct of a brutes cannot p< 


is thus presented to us—that the Slave Power of principles. a very small remnant of the race, the abandon- erner’s face—you can move him to indignant oaths it is guilty of an immense, immeasurable wrong I bring thought, passion, calculation to a work that —the establishment of slavery in the conauered 

these United States should have actually and uni- It is not necessary to enter into the history of ment of the vast majority to Satan leaves a very and curses on the system. And so you can touch What would be, what should be the conduct of a brutes cannot perform. Nay, it is as man, surely countries, and their final annexation as slave States 

formlv trinmnhed in a controversy with a nolitical the Anti-Slavery Movement, whether m its po- unpromising hope for humanity behind, and, I your child to bitter tears by carrying him to the nation confessing that, with real feeling and hearty not as beast, that he uses the slave for his lust,, —has anything to do with this toleration on the 

.. ' , 1 ,. litical or its social aspect, to prove. the assertion fear, some perception of this, works m respect to neighbouring shambles while the butcher, with sincerity? Does not contrition, reparation, cessa- : or to gratify his sense of power. But why do I part of the Executive is a point ou which we 

majority, based upon absolute right, contending t jj at n0 p r0 p er 0 r adequate sense of the evil and anti-slavery, a good deal as do the sweeping denun- reeking arm, plunges his knife into the throat of tion from sin accompany all true conviction of it ? insult by argument, the instincts of that human- need not here enlarge. ’ It is enough that the two 

fora solemn moral principle and supported by the wrongfulness of slavery exists atthe North. It ciations with which religious bigotry consigns innocent lambs! To-morrow, lie will eat of the Imustbeg leave to doubt whether either South jty that dares not deny its fellowship with the are simultaneously made public, and that the party 

sympathies ot universal civilized society. Snch a is as plain as day-light, that the vast majority of ntoety-nfoe hundredths of the human family to. final mutton without a thought of yesterday’s aDgry or North is as bad as it makes itself out. I deny 'slave? If the slave is not a man and an immor- controlling the Administration ’is the same which 

result must have causes deenpr than superior skill the Northern people care little or nothing about ruin, occasioning a very pleasant and demoralizing pity. Solongasthe cruelties of slavery are the the possibility of such a general and gross incou- tal, then humanity itself is a fable, and all our connived at the original transaction in Texas of 

result nmoi nave causes ueepe ma sp i efeept as it worries and disturbs their business willingness m its victims to share the fate of such main objections we have to it and form the staple sisteney as is implied in the alleged universal sense (self-respect and complacency in our nature a which this in Central America is to be a conv 

in political machinery at the South, deeper than an( j their politics, or their ecclesiastical organizar an overwhelming majority. of onr anti-slavery sentiment, our pity will be of the wrongfulness of slavery and its cheerful delusion and a lie. w e +i ip la - -T 

the superficial mistakes of party organizations at tions. Those exceptional persons who have devoted The truth is, as it seems to me, and I hope I about as operative as the child’s grief. For, not or careless encouragement. There is, there can But surely the slaves are bnt grown up children, 0 nened Kansas and ifflK 1 '’) - i 

the North It must be owfoa- to some universal their lives to the study of the subject, and to whom may, without presumption, declare it, that the to speak of the inevitable deadening of the sensi- be no such conviction, no such, sense of the gross and emancipation, immediate emmancipation, is J h ; P h i« «kn t ei y ’ • 

wSJdXwSXtedS ^ presents the most pressing and sacred field of anti-slavery cause has not yet folly comprehended bilities by familiarity with tales of horror-not to insult to onr nature, of the deep wrong to our not to be thought of; except as the height of 

in the state of the miblic mind Not that we are Ohristiandnty.areeverywhereregardedbythemen its own majesty. While I charge the North with mention .the large amount of suspicion which fellow-man, inflicted by slavery, as we boast. Our cruelty? I confess I should be willing and glad ino'itsnrotectinnanrlitemnrei=nr 1 ^ m f' : ’?’i le T' 

to make light of the vast advantage in this strug- of weight and respectability, who have the confi- apathy and indifference to its objects, I am neither accompanies such storire-they are not the real consciences' must be mocking themselves on to to take the whole and undivided responsibility of tqthis kindredplot, of which Mr Johuson 

gle which a minority, defending an existing and fienceofthe great middle ckss, as fanaticsand enthu- amazed nor discouraged at the apathy and mdif- and affecting considerations The. slaveholder’s point as they do in regard to the alleged sinful- immediate emancipation upon my own conscience. and 0ol . Kinne / ar ’ e the ostensible leaders Th? 

concrete interest an institution a habit a iiecu- slasta - Cover it as we will, instead of being a mark ference I behold. No plummet has yet fairly heart was, perhaps is, as tender as yours; and he ness of the love of money which all confess, and It would be a magnificent confidence in hu- prtension ofskverv «nd the .LSrf 

liaritv a domestic usaae has ’over a maioritv of moral sanit y> of a clalm t0 re3 P ect or gratitude, sounded the depth of that apathy, no compasses is either become accustomed to these things or all go on to indulge. Such a sentiment implies a manity and in the God of justice to do that act g i aTP Slates form therm/ LSt S ? " 1 f 6W 

animated only by a principle, violated on a dnstafo it impugns the judgment, and unsettles the social measured its breadth. But man is a large crea- else has abated them; but that has not weakened far higher state of society than ours ; a nobler of right, to undo that tremendous wrong, and take Srnand domestic • aid whether 

e-round and not directlv touchfon its own life The position, and impairs the general influence of any ture, and there is room in him, at the same-time, slavery; slavery is strengthened, not weakened, by morality, a truer piety, a livelier faith than we the consequences. I believe, with all my heart, 'flnjJL or t „„ !t w . j *“■ 

Sast?atfon E fonfodXetothe Westwhen man, to take a^direct and active part in anti- for a vast deal of good and evil, of things to hope the softening of ite manners and the gentleness off have attained to. I know not how we eould ex- that it would be utterly, sublimely safe both for 

assailed in its own home “ Slavery movements. Nothing but extraordinary on and things to despair about—gulfs of piratical its conduct. A deeper policy teaches masters not peet so true and genuine a humanity as this, in a the whites and the blacks. What have the whites f 01 . PVP1 . „ **n*Htinn of ln ni 1L r?'i 11 j 

It is exDectina- too much to look for anv such g eljiu3 kee P s at, y mal1 in hia P ost ’ if il be one tbat P eril and seas of P aoific safet y> morasses of boh to abuse their slaves, as it teaches us not to abuse state of society that, in its theology, its general to fear from a race, the tenderness of whose affec- ,]p nTaf j,-., 0 . a ‘ „i® f ti,;?'T and 

union amonff the° ormonents of slavery as we find fells under the control of the respectability of the tomless instability and fields of smiling fruitfulness, our horses. Self-interest and refinement of taste and local politics, its locomotive economy, its Itions towards them they are continually boasting? is lboutto P bp nmrlmp.l tvl i TT ^ ! TT 

?Xn£rfo 3 fWen<fe Tothe vartmaforfov^fthe North, who earnestly avows, or fearlessly urges, yawningabysses of selfishness and hills of swelling' unite to abolish cruelty; and many evidences social customs and public spirit, manifesto the What have the blacks to fear in the midst of a Lta?^ lte 

STorthem people, the slaves are practically as far anti-slavery sentiments. Dr. Chanmng, with his sympathy, and plains of spreading benevolence, exist to show that Southern slavery isi growing vei-y spirit of slavery in other forms. The essence country that is absolutely dependent on tlieir nes ti y commend the subject to the refXiTof Ml 

off as the heathen of India Thev never see them immense personal respectability, and intrenched In one sense, the most discouraging aspect of the more considerate of ordinary humanity, in its of slavery is contempt for humanity, and that may labour for existence, and with a pressing necessity those citizens who to ^ 

They do not blot their daily prospect- and if the iu tbe established reverence of his congregation pro-slavery insensibility at the North is the gene- dealings with its chattels. But what effect can be exhibited in a thousand other directions. The- for the subsistence which wages and employment f orm some ot i, ei . Dal . t j thp wo _i r] ,„ m„T tly t ? er " 

policy which they introduce into our General and community, could not, in the very city that ral worth, intelligence and humanity of our popu- that have but to ease tbe conscience of the master ology may show it, in its theories of human nature alone eould furnish them ? But they are children that of a neraetual ronsnirator to ? 

Governmentaffeete the political well-beins of ^he rocked and still cherished the Cradle of American lation-a humanity which the want of this com- and offset the charge of the Abolitionists ? If the and human destiny, painting man in colours which and unable to take care of themselves ? Is not A# *** 

Free States, yet, so larg? is the maigin of their Liberty, maintain his Md upon the confidence of manity is now so graciously and beautifully test- South can, in ten years make the most painful make him fit tor nothing better than servitude that the very reason for placing them where they with eternal duration 5 and unlimited power°- 

prosperity that the economic injury which slavery tlie most IDOmI and vlrtuoua portion of his fellow- mg. If you show me a vile, degraded community, parte of Uncle Tom fabulous, what shall we have and cowing down his nature as effectually beneath must take care of themselves, and is not this very Tribune power, 

does the Nortli is to say the least not intolerable citizens.’ It was common in high quarters, and and tell me they care not for the slave, I done! j foned 1 for freedom ? More self-complacent slave- the lash of its doctrines as it can be made to bow necessity the friendliest thing they can incur, ' 

or even distinctly and directly perceived The 1 suspect is now, to speak of the closing, the wonder. It is what I expect If you bring me holders, a more apologetic Northern sentiment, and under the whip of the slave-driver. If God holds the very discipline their manhood needs? But We are informed that the Directors -of the Ni- 

political and economic interests'’ threatened bv the noblest years of his life, identified with his anti- to a sober, thoughtful and virtuous community, more sensitive and humanly wretched slaves, human beings so cheap that millions fall into suppose they are lazy, vicious and dangerous? earagua Transit Company have addressed to Mr 

abolition or weakening of slavery are to the South slavery labours, as the period after his fall! and tell me they care not for the slave, then, in- Great as the relief to our natural sympathies is, hopeless perdition, under his government, with Let them be treated as we treat lazy, vicious and Marcoletta, the Minister of Nicaragua, a formal 

a thousand times greater than any material ad- Mann, the idol of Massachusetts, as the deed, I tremble for him, for I see how late his from the growing mildness of slavery, I doubt very every revolution of the sun, why should not three dangerous white men. We shut them up in declaration that they have withdrawn from all 

vantages or visible improvements 3 which would first Secretary of her Board of Education, the man interests come into the view of worthy people. I mnch whether with slavery, as with war, the pro- millions be crashed, for the benefit of twenty more, prisons; we compel them to self-support; weshoot connection with Mr. Cost Johnson, Col. Kinney 

accrue to the North by its extinction Abolish who gave a mightier impulse to educational reform see how many other good things there are to oe- babilities of its termination do not depend, in a under the wheels of our little earth-born govern- them, if needs be; we hang them, if we must. It and their company of Fillibusters ; and that, in 

slavery aud South Carolina and Georgia would tIiau eitizen -America has produced, and who cupy and satisfy their minds and hearts, and I considerable degree, upon the horrible efficiency ment ? Whatever introduces despair of the future would be contemptuous to humanity not to do so. order to render the separation complete, Messrs, 
not know their own homes - a change of climate deserves a prouder pillar in her capital, lor a more begin to feel that even candour and moral sensi- with which it is pursued. The campaign at into the heart of humanity, degrades man and We want no rose-water, sugar-plum dealings with ! Joseph L. White and Charles Morgan, who are 

oiwnonr ormtA fundamental service to the State and a larger bilitv and the Christian spirit are not wholly Sebastopol is not likely to increase the infotuation propagates cruelty and oppression in society, anv class of society, black or white. The slaves -Prominent members of the Transit. Gnmnnmr 


slavery aud South Carolina and Georgia would than any citizen America has produced, and who cupy and satisfy their minds and hearts, and I considerable degree, upon the horrible efficiency ment? Whatever introduces despair of the future would be contemptuous to humanity not to do so. order to render the separation complete, Messrs, 

not know their own homes; a change of climate deserves a prouder pillar in her capital, lor a more begin to feel that even candour and moral sensi- with which it is pursued. The campaign at into the heart of humanity, degrades man and We want no rose-water, sugar-plum dealings with Joseph L. White and Charles Morgan, who are 

or natural scenery, could not effect a more com- fundamental service to the State and a larger bility and the Christian spirit are not wholly Sebastopol is not likely to increase the infatuation propagates cruelty and oppression in society, any class of society, black or white. The slaves prominent members of the Transit Company, have 

plete alteration in their landscape. Abolish contribution to the future, than the tallest Hero pledged to my cause. But, in another sense, and for arms ; and it to encouraging to -see English Thus theology may show contempt for man—and are wronged full as much by protection and resigned the position of Directors in the Fillibus- 

slavery and Massachusetts and New York would of her wars, or the bulkiest Senator of her councils a far higher one, the intelligence, virtue and worth lords and dukes, lately so rampant for the fight, what else or worse does slavery? Politics may fondling as by servitude and severity. Free ter enterprise, to which they were but recently 

only know it by the reading of the President’s —Horace Mann was expelled from the heart of of a community, even though apathy to the sin of returning home with very drooping feathers. A and does show this contempt, by making inhuman them and throw them upon the responsibility of elected. The reason given for this sudden chano-e 

proclamation and the blotting of a few laws from New England, because he loved liberty better slavery, may exist in it, the most encouraging lew more Legrees might move the heart of South- distinctions, fomenting hostility and jealousies be- manhood. Take care of yourselves, white men, is the new aspect which the colonization scheme 

their statutes’. I am not sayina that the final ad- tban respectability, and the slave more than his testimony and the fairest hope for the slave, erners themselves to horror, and awaken their tween'classes, sects and nations. I confess, no- and let the black man take care of himself. If has assumed since the accession of Col. Kinney, 

vantages of abolition 'in an economic aud political 0WI1 bard-earned fame. He went as far beyond because it exalts humanity; exhibits the infln- sleeping conscience to this dreadful sin. thing has shown me the crude and low state of the he is of an ignoble race, effete and foolish, he will As long as it was merely a peaceful imdertakiuo- 

_ ;i.„ o„..,i, -vrLtu the oublic sentiment of his own state, 111 his sense ences of freedom and education, to purifv. and u .. rmhtfc sentiment of the North sn mnch os the rise die out. Tf he cannnt he civilized he will nertoh the secedino- Directors were content, in cl.oro ill 


vastly great to the North. But, both South aud 

North are prosperous enough now, and it is idle - L™ -- MM ^ »«, , -- - -at- * —~- 

to expect that, with more wealth and comfort, in Am I told that the North repudiates not Sorrow, then, as I may over the insensibility of bone, or a white master pollute a whole plantar encouragement ot a movement which so systema- what he is or is not, whether he has a right to be for the civil war in JN icaragua is supposed to be 
all parts of the Union, than any nation ever en- anti-slavery sentiments, but the heat and excess of the North, it does not amaze or discourage me ; tion of negro wives and daughters! That is all tically ignores the grand distinction of humanity or no. What we know is, that his enslavement near its close, aud it is expected that the Govern- 
joyed before, great and fundamental changes in feeling that'accompanies them. Yes! but what and it ought not, in its largest extent, to arouse horrible enough! Yet, it might all cease from in favour of such an accident as birth, is only an insults and degrades humanity and the Gospel of ment will soon be at liberty to attend to other 

the habits, customs, feelings and prejudices of our has made and maintains the heat and excess of the indignation, but only tofire the zeal, of thetrue this hour, ongrounds of interest, alarm or internal additional indication how little depth of principle Christ; that while he remains a slave, nobody is business besides the defence of its own existence, 

people will take place on economic grounds. In- these sentiments but the indifference and toac- Abolitionist. His cause, profoundly considered, regulation of slavery, and, after all, the curse and belongs to our opinions. Native and foreigner is free. To free him is the necessity of an enlight- After that, a decree revoking the charter of the 

deed, for one, I should respect the South less than tivity with which they havehad to contend? Is is the greatest, the most glorious and difficult wrong and sin of slavery be left in all its black- certainly not a greater distinction than black and ened conscience ; the consequences belong to God ; Transit Company, for acts of hostility andtrea- 

I do if she were ready, on any grounds of economic not the cold iron as answerable as the hasty flint task which the faith and love of humanity has ness and bitterness. Nay, perhaps this would only wbite > atld ii; is no wonder that the American but God does not bring bad consequences from son.mightproveanefficientaswellasadisagree- 

j(ferest,to surrender an institution which has done for the spark which their friction elicits and the ever proposed to itself—the practical vindication deepen its real horrors; for these barbarous usages P ar fy should threaten utterly to frown upon all right actions. Do right, though the heavens fall, able measure to those who are interested fo the 

so mdeh to shape and characterize her domestic flame it enkindles! You have read, within a month, of the Christian theory of man, the brother of and customs do something to dull the very sense anti-slavery agitation. _ Do right, and the heavens will not fall. price of the Transit stock in Wall street, 

life—which, despite its necessary cruelties and of a brave boy who, failing in every other method man; man, greater than his accidents; man, the of humanity in the bosoms of slaves themselves. . But Politics may show a contempt for man in But I am going beyond the hour allotted me, The withdrawal of these two gentlemen does 

essential viciousness, possesses, in her eyes, the of arresting a train of cars that was hurrying to image of his Maker ; man, every where sacred and The expectation of separation crushes the very, its conduct as well as its principles. The history and must draw these observations to a conclusion, not, however, seem to diminish the activity of Mr. 

venerableness of custom, the beauty of familiarity, the fetal brink of a just fallen bridge, placed him- god-like; the vindication of it under its extremest affections that would be wounded by it; the ex- of our municipal politics for five years past, fo I have had a two-fold object in the line of re- Johnson or Col. Kinney, while, if anything, it 

and the thousaud unlawful charms which belong self boldly on the very track and brought the loco- circumstances. As I hold the moral respect paid to perience of oppression destroys the sense of wrong, which uncontradicted charges of bribery, corrup- tnat -k pursued fo this lecture—to unfold the real rather increases that of the newspaper correspon I 


men- suuulvs. lamuuiutjuis imuMjJRu- -“ Jln respectability, and the slave more than his testimony and the fairest hope for the slave, erners themselves to horror, and awaken their tween'classes, sects and nations. I confess, no- and let the black man take care of himself. If has assumed since the accession of Col. Kinney, 

vantages of abolition,‘in an economic aud political owu bard-earned fame, lie went as far beyond because it exalts humanity ; exhibits the infln- sleeping conscience to this dreadful sin. thing has shown me the crude and low state of the he is of an ignoble race, effete and foolish, he will As long as it was merely a peaceful midertakfoo-, 

view would not to the South and the North be the public sentiment of his own State, in his sense ences of freedom and education, to purify, and No, it is'not that this man and wife are sold public sentiment of the North so much as the rise die out. If he cannot be civilized, he will perish, the seceding Directors were content to share its 

immense; overwhelmingly so to the South, and of the iniquity of slavery, as.the West is from the elevate, and save, and make man, universal man, asundei ,. that this child is torn from its na- and sweeping triumphs of a party based upon the and society be relieved of a race which has no profits and its renown; but since it has become 

vastly great to the North. But, both South and East > and ’ therefore, Ohio, and not Massachusetts, and the slave with him, sacred and predestined tive bogom an(J thrown into a stranger’s icy lap; superficial distinction of native origin. That anti- claim to perpetuation. In slavery he has an un- warlike, and even piratical, they will have nothing 
North are Drosnerons euouffh now. and it is idle owns and cherishes him to-day. toliberty. that a white boy may lash a black man to the slavery men can be misled into any sympathy or natural fertility, a false existence. We do Dot know todowithit. This is a prudent determination, 


to a feudal condition of society. Takeawayfrom motive to a stand at the peril of bis life. Doubt- the insane, and the iutellectual veneration shown The slave accepts his place—a higher sort of tiou aud 'waste have brought no revolution or and fundamental dignity of the anti-slavery cause, dents at W’ashington, to whom handsome quanti-" 
slavery that which its born proprietors must neces- less the lookers-on, had there been any, would to the idiot—the tenderness with which the nine- brute—below tlie house, above the stable; his reform—a period when we have been fo: , men that I might contribute my small sum of thought ties of the Fillibuster Scrip have, of course, been 
sarily be the last to feel—the fatal injury it com- have thought him a madman; very likely the teenth century covers their sorrows, the care with marriage, one of convenience; his children, first of no weight* or responsibility info our s Js of both to the strength and the moderation of its presented by way of douceur. Indeed, we happen 

mits against humanity—take away what kind and engineer cursed his folly till he understood his which she gathers these conscripts of onr race toge- his master's, then his own ; his protection and few authority—indicates a contempt ol moral distinc- current—to its increase of volume and calmness to know that one of the most prominent of these 

judicious masters are said to take away, or, at any wisdom. The alleged extravagance of Abolition- ther, and soothes the disturbed fancies of one and comforts, a positive generosity. I doubt not that tions, a recklessness of public duty, an absorption of flow—and next to expose the actual state of letter-writting: patriots received, some iiionrhsago, 
rate, might abate, its disrespect for family ties— iste proves too much ; it proves the repugnance fans the expiring sparks of reason in the other, the slaves are happier under a stern and harsh i n seffEh ends, from which no true reverence for the Northern conscience fo regard to the sin of througli the intervention of Senator Cooper, of 

and there to much to give it a charm for the imar and apathy with which the cause of the slave’s as among the most auspicious signs of an awaken- . than under a mild and indulgent rule, because I m an, no genuine sympathy with the slave, was to slavery. Penury lvanva, some hundred shares of this stock ; 

gination and the heart. The light and shade it liberation was received fo the North. Like the ing sense of human sacredness, and infinitely believe them men ; and the nearer the brute fo be looked for. We have despised the interests of r phe result of this second inquiry has been dis- and, of course, all those who were iu the habit of 
throws into society; the condescension of the Methodism, which rebuked the worldliness of the valuable beyond the direct good that accrues—sol their treatment, the more brutal their thoughts, morality, order, dignity, purity — despised the couraging in one sense, and comforting in another, taking bribes have been similarly gratified. Ac- 

high, the loyalty and veneration of the low ; the English Church and passed for the time as the out- regard the cause of Abolition—only, from its vast- feelings, expectations—the fitter for and the hap- cleansing of [our gutters, the /ventilation of our We have seen that it is not hostility to the slave, cordfogly, we now find them simultaneously at- 

protection here, the shbmission there; the affec- break of an ignorant zeal, the butt of wags like ness,still more cordially—as the going forth of that pier in their false and inhuman condition. Soften jails, and hospitals, the persons'of the emigrants or the want of ordinary sympathy, or mere mam- tackfog the Transit Company for having deserted 

tionateness of servants, born in the house and Sydney Smith, and players like Foote, but which forlorn hope which is to conquer tfle obduracy of : then- yoke, lengthen their chain, treat them with fending on our shores! What grounds of respect mon-worship, or man-worship, that blocks the the cause of Kinney and Johnson (if anything 

handed down from generation to generation; the is now recognised by all enlightened theologians, man’s insensibility to man. But let not the Abo- sympathy, nourish their intelligence, and upstarts for humanity remain, on which to .rest the claims wheels of our cause, and that it is not the bad- theyrather overdo the business, aud suggest the 

light-heartedno;:?. ol a. i-ias;; free Iron: irsponsi- as the complementary heat of an icy Establish- litiouist undervalue himself or his enemy. It is the the sleeping manhood in their hearts; lhe deep- ofthe slave? neas of the cause, or the weakness of its advo- suspicion that this desertion is merely Pickwick- 

bility; the chivalrie and generous sentiments of ment and the salvation of British piety, Aboli- very problem of the Gospel of Christ, of which breathed longing for liberty begins to labour When human life is held as cheap as the lives Cates, or the impolicy of their measures, that ian), and we learn that the expedition, instead of 

the other class, used to authority aud protection, tionism was the rejected electricity of free thought, the Abolitionist asks an instant solution. He is from their brearts ; their eyes strain for the North- of cattle, and hundreds 'are annually slaughtered hinders its progress, but its own greatness and starting from this City in the steamers of that 

and gaining an undeniable grace from their posi- free speech and tree men, rejected by the general right to demand it; for the very process by which ern clime that has wafted its sympathies to their on our coast by shipwrecks, against which a cor- highness. And this relieves us from contempt of company, will embark at Baltimore fo a sailing 

tion—all this gives an honest fascination to slavery atmosphere of public sentiment and accumulated truth and goodness have been advanced in the ears; their chain loosed, only sets more uneasily, rect public sentiment would provide—when fire, our cotemporaries and dissatisfaction with our- vessel. The number of recruits is now variously 

among its own born possessors, which it would be fo a thunder-cloud within the bosoms of its Garri- world, since our common Master set us the exam- and wears from their necks into their hearts! Do fraud, pestilence, flood, are let loose, by the reck- selves—which is so far encouraging. On the stated at from three hundred to a thousand ; the 

alike mean aud unmanly in them to allow any sons, Phillipses and Quincys, rolling with threat- pie, has been the upholding of an absolute stan- they see more’to love in their masters, they see lessness of public sentiment, to devastate the well- other hand, it is discouraging to see how many bounty promised them is said to be 640 acres of 

economic considerations to break. Nothing could entag aspect over New England, and breaking dard; the proclamation of a perfect law. Yfou, more to hate; for the more interesting humanity being, the happiness and tlie virtue of our own other indications of the infancy of conscience and land, and $300 fo cash, at the end of a year’s ser- 

justify the South in the abolition of slavery but here and there with frightful fury upon the care- have seen the zeal and self-sacrifice with which, becomes in their eyes, the more they feel its loss. Northern community, will you expect the slave the weakness of spiritual life there are in the vice. But, as the expedition is not so well pro- 

a perception of its inherent sinfulness; and that, less communities below. If it still flashes and the Christians of this country have carried fofy Does gratitude awaken for the gentleness they ex- to be a gemifoe object of feeling—is hia humanity Northern character, besides the allowance of vided with ready money as with promises, each 

we may eafelygay, it is impossible for them to mutters fo the sky, it is because the moral atmo- ward the cause of foreign missions. I suppose every perience, itis like the tiger’s thanks for the meat anymore obvious than that or our own sons and slavery, with the banishment of which its own man who enlists is required to furnish $25 incur. 
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rent funds, by way of raising capital enough for 
the concert to start; and if a sufficient number 
of fools can be found to invest this sum, a vessel 
may be procured to convey them to the Mosquito 
Coast. This original financial feature inclines us 
to believe that our advice has been adopted, and 
that the Hon. R. J. Walker has been enlisted as 
the fiscal manager of the new Republic. But we 
respectfully advise those of our fellow-citizens who 
have as much as $25 to spare, to bestow it on 
some other portion of the country’s poor than the 
authors of this expedition. 

There is also another difficulty to which the] 
attention of these enterprising young men is po¬ 
litely' requested. There are now on the Mosquito 
Coast three or four British ships-of-war under the 
command of Commodore Henderson, and when 
Col. Kinney arrives there at the head of his army 
the gallant Commodore will be pretty sure to be 
present also, and to put a veto upon the debar¬ 
kation of Kinney. No doubt this will be a great 
outrage, and an insult not only to the dignity of 
Kinney, but to that of the United States; the Star 
Spangled Banner, &c., &c. But still as Mr. 1 
Marcy says that the Fillibusters will not be pro¬ 
tected by our Government in Central America 
—at least not until after they have succeeded 1 
establishing a slave State—we fear that this i 
suit will have to be borne, and that the heroic 
Kinney will be compelled to sail away and live to 
fight another day. Thus will end the new Moon- j 
shine Enterprise; and the adventurers, lucky in 
having been excluded from the swamps, the fevers, 
and the Indians of the country, will be luckier yet 
if their investment of $25 apiece has left them 
anything to pay their way home with. Such are 
the prospects that await the followers of President 
Johnson and Gen. Kinney. Under the circum¬ 
stances they will perhaps deem it advisable to 
put off establishing the Republic of Grab-town, 
until more prosperous times. When money is 
worth three per cent, a month, and when the Hon. 
Mr. Walker cannot even humbug the Governor 
of Texas, the eonquest of the Mosquito Swamps 
can hardly be considered a profitable speculation. 
Col. Kinney had better go back to Texas, and 
tbe Hon. Cost Johnson resume bis practice at the 
bar of Baltimore.— Ibid. 


Intiimal jUtti-Slami) Stan&arli. 


C—WITHOUT COMPROMISE. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JAN. 13, 1855. 


Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society.— The AnnualMeeting of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, will he held in 
Boston, on Wednesday and Thursday, January 
24th and 25th—to which all who take an inter 
the Anti-Slavery Movement, whatever may he their j 
views on the subject, are cordially invited—the p 
form being free to all, in order that error may be 
posed and the truth established. The members and 
friends of the Society, in particular, are expected 
give a cheering attendance, animated by a spirit that 
knows nothing of weariness, unquenchable in it 
indomitable in its purpose, sagacious, resolute, uncom¬ 
promising. 

ns^Pnrther particulars hereafter. 

In behalf of the Board of Managers, 

Francis Jackson, President. 

Robert P. Wallcut, Rec. Seo. 


MR. BELLOWS’S LECTURE. 


On the first page of this week’s Standard will 
be found a full report of the Lecture of the 
Mr. Bellows before the New York Anti-Slavery ; 
Society, on Tuesday evening, the 2d inst. It is 
quite unnecessary that we should direct attention 
to it, or commend it to the consideration of the 
reader, for this its own intrinsic merit is i 
command for it, as that his reputation is 
secure. He takes a large and philosophical view 
of the Subject of slavery, considering it, as is natu¬ 
ral for one of Mb profession, rather in that radical 
evil of the human heart on wMch it ref 
the consequences to wliich such an indulgence of 
depraved passion must inevitably lead. He attri¬ 
butes to the North equally with the Sduth the ' 
low sentiment and want of Christian and humane j 
principle which suffers the existence among 
so great a crime as human bondage, and looks 
only for a-rone of such an enormity in a thorough 
regeneration of the national character. This] 
view of the subject is, of course, tinctured with 
the philosophy of the religious sect of which Mr. 
Bellows is one of the most distinguished memi 
and which strives always, even in criticism 
condemnation, to lean to the side of charity. But j 
to this, we take it, hardly the most rigid Calvinist 
would object, as every man must present his 
views in his own Way ; and if not true enough to ] 
himself to let the principles which govern his life 
give a character to his discourse, he can hardly be 
expected to be true to the subject of which he 
treats. 

To Mr. Bellows’s position, “ that contempt for 
man, selfish insensibility to the worth of human 
beings is at tbe bottom of tbe pro-slavery con-1 
science of the North,” as well as the pro-slavery 
character of the South, we cordially assent. In¬ 
deed, more than that t we heartily thank him that 
he has so ably and eloquently, with such a wealth 
of illustration, with such a steady eye to the abso¬ 
lutely true, with such a disregard of the universal 
spirit of compromise, and with such a fearless, and 
withal modest, refusal to listen to the echo of] 
popular clamour and prejudice, set forth, in 
light and new strength, a principle which, from 
the beginning, has been made the very centre of 
anti-slavery effort. And certainly we feel that he f 
now justifies all good and true Abolitionists, as he 
has never justified them before, in hailing h 
as henceforth a co-worker in the good cause; 
one who, with all his soul and all his might, will 
aid in the solution of “ the very problem of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ ”; as one who will be 
helper in the agitation which has already done so 
much “ to check and restrain the worldlii 
our prosperous civilization, to keep afloat those 
general ideas which sink to the bottom in stag- ] 
nant periods of thought, to banish priestcraft and 
save enthusiasm and eloquence,” and which 
“yet to purify and quicken the national estimate: of 
humanity.” 

There is, however, another side to the shield, of] 
which the reader should not lose sight, though it 
was not within the plan of the lecturer to present 
it. If there be no true and genuine humanity in 
the people of the United States, on which the 
anti-slavery cause may rest; if there be no stead¬ 
fast and everlasting principle in their hearts which 
can be appealed to on behalf of the wretched and 
oppressed among their own countrymen ; 
such humane sentiments and such principles must' 
first be aroused in a nation oppressed with a, deep 
and guilty sleep ere there can be a growth of < 
hope that at length the voice of justice and mercy 
shall be listened to ; so also is it true that we 
reduced to this deplorable condition of moral 
poverty—this wretched ignorance of all that 
■makes a nation truly great and noble —because : 
slavery exists among us ; because in 
these poor whom we have always had with us, 
we have lost ourselves ; because though we may 
have gained, as we think, the whole world, 
building to ourselves cities and palaces which will 
soon, if they do not already, rival the magnificence 
of the Old World, ships that carry more and sail 
more swiftly than anything that ever before 
floated; railroads that run farther and faster—and 
kill more people, if that is a merit—have made 
the wilderness to bloom as a garden, and have 
placed ourselves, as a nation, among the foremost j 
of the earth, yet have we lost our own 
is not merely that we tolerate the existence of J 
slavery because we want strength and purity, and 
all true greatness; but we want all these because j 
we have loved, and cherished, and nourished this 
vile tjjing above all virtue and all purity, and 
made of this evil our good. We knew better 
once; if we know no better now, it is because we ] 


have chosen the darkness rather than the light. I 
This also we should remember ; and our intoler¬ 
ance of a system that has worked us this mischief, 
and which flows in upon us now in all the avenues 
of life, in all our social, commercial and political 
relations, which stands in the pulpit and presides | 
at the feast of the sacrament, stalks at high noon 
on the Exchange, and sits at our very hearth¬ 
stones—our intolerance of such a system should 1 
know no bounds, and the devotion, and sacrifice, 
if need be, of our lives in uncompromising hostility 
to the tremendous wrong that has worked us such 
evil should never cease. 

But, much as we like the tone and the method 
of Mr. Bellows’s Lecture, there are two points 
which we wish to record a protest. We refer to 
his allusion to Dr. Dewey, and to certain rather 
sweeping charges, as they seem to us, which he 
makes against the Abolitionists. On either point 
have not room to say our say this week, so ] 
fully as we wish, and therefore we must content 
ourselves, for the present, with simply observing | 
—with a motion for arrest of judgment—that, 
regards Dr. Dewey, Mr. Bellows, we think, mis¬ 
apprehends both his position and ours. We be¬ 
lieve we shall be able to show that the question 
between us is one with which “rhetoric” has" 
notMng to do, and that the attempt—happily 
successful—to neutralize the influence of that 
reverend gentleman was made because that, influ¬ 
ence, great and wide-spread as it was, has always 
been thrown, and particularly at the momentous 
crisis of the occasion referred to, was thrown 
dead-weight into the scales against the hopes of | 
the slave, and against the prayer and the agony 
of the more wretched fugitive. The task is not 
pleasant one, but we cannot shrink from it when 
it is set us by Dr. Dewey and his friends. 


LAS. McCUNE SMITH vs. THE STANDARD. 


In Frederick Douglass’s Paper of Deo. 29th 
answer to the mendacious assault of Dr. James ] 
McCune Smith (published in the Standard of Dec. 
23d) is followed by a rejoinder from the Doctor, 
s follows: 

COMMUNIPAW’S REPLTj 
A cross indictment, containing a preamble and eight’ 
junta. The preamblo may be taken up last without injury 


I stand corrected. Was led into ti 


same in both cities, and hy the tact that Dr. S. G. Ho: 
was noticed as “shaking hands” pretty cordially with 
Messrs. PhiUips, Garrison & Co., on the platform inFaneuil 
Hall, in the great BurnB night, and was alBO noticed as be¬ 
ing absent, like them, when the Court-house door was 
stormed, on the same night; this was so unlike Dr. Howe 
of the Greek revolution and so like Old Organization, that' 
he was mistaken by me for “one of them.” The mistake 
was as natural as that which led Oliver to treat his New I 
York audience to a pro-slavery lecture in the anti-slavery \ 
course, last winter, by a man named 

2d count: it will be included in reply „ ,_ 

3d oount: it is very natural thatOliver, smoot»y pocket¬ 
ing a thousand a year salary, exclusive of pickings 
commissions, should grow “jolly” over the idea that 
source whence he gets it is “ effete ”; it is a 


re gets it is “ effete ”: it is a decaying ci 

_ds the richest morsel to the turkey-buzza: 

tbcount: tene^every^word of it; Frederick Douglass 1 


iployed him to draw and colour very many maps, illu 
trating^his lectures; for^these, he paid him just whatl 


would have paid a white man, Mhuting no'commissions; 
and, wherever he went, he named and described the artist ] 
and hia complexion in pro*f of what coloured men could do; 
this coloured gentleman, Patrick H. Reason, is President of 1 
the Lit-. TT w ~ * " ’ "" 


the Literary ! ..... 0 .. _ 

ful ” to coloured gentlemen of talent ? Has it paid the 
equal salaries with white lecturers? 


not rebut the charge that Bingle ladies, last year, cc 
attend the whole course of auti slavery lectures for ... 
dollar, and this year single ladies must pay three dollars for 
the course, or degrade themselves by hiring some man to 

—‘ tU4 * - 


) halves with them; f 


party! As to the tickets given to the poor, that fling may i 
pass with those who have not heard the eagle screaqi on a . 
dime when Oliver parts with it. 


be included in reply to preamble; in 



great pleasure in contradicting the whisper. 

OJU -iunt: Mr. Gay’s salary is twelve hundred 

; if he does not get it, it is because he is not so sharp 
iier ashy colleague, who does^get thia. The jour- 
jc82*£ turmi 0 up, a inMa/nex?,' there°ms 
a chief of the Anti-Slavery Standard. It 


f^eUi 


“ beautiful but exposed > } Island, fo 


10 fonte relictum 


1 nautae quo fonte 
litus, Hyla, Hyla, 

_rs,” if it be not disgraceful in Mr. G. „ 

they are public servants open to public criticism. 

Preamble. The real charge, in my letter, is contained in 
the statement that American Abolitionists do not, as organ¬ 
isations, treat black men as men, and, therefore, do not re¬ 
gard them as such. And the preamble above and the to 
of the counts confirm this view. When Gerrit Smith, 
month ago, over his own signature, accused the Standai... , 
mistakingly, of doing what it had not done, the Standard, . 
in honied phrase, begged him to review hiB statement: but | 

' " |i| -- j 


South, also, suspicion 
b negro. And I have yet to leaf 
e negro-driver living on the swe: 
sympathy * t jj |jtt| 


of from him living i ...., ...... .. . 

Parker and William Lloyd Garrison are “gentlemen”; but 
neither the wealth and scholarship of Langston, nor the 
polish of Remond, nor the fine culture of Wells Brown, 



such Abolitionists do 
black man; and, with such facts and such inference b 
ub, it is not wonderful that the bitterness of despair 
once in a while, breathe forth from our lips; hence the 
fearful complaint of the black men who met at Cleveland, 
in August, that their manhood is nowhere recognised ir 
this land; and hence, too, the significant fact, that of the 
half million of free coloured persons in the United States, 
there are not two hundred men who can be named as ad¬ 
hering to old organization. It may be, as Mr. Garrison 
asserts, that our intelligence is not equal t< 
philosophy of the anti-slavery movement,” yel 
are true to liberty; we know who do and who 


I—w --- —---ir ignorance, 

we had regarded Messrs. Remond and Wells Brown as part 
and parcel of the old organization, and did 

the coUmred portion of the “’host.’ 


Begging to be excused from replying to what relates to 
James McCune Smith, on the ground that he is too insigni- 
° a person to be considered in this country I - ‘ 

‘half, Mr. Editor, 

Yours affectionately, Communi 


New' 


Mr. Douglass himself throws his handful of mud 
in the following style: 

The Old Controversy Re-opened.— The few words dropped i 
by “ Communipaw,” in our columns of Dec. 15th, although 
inserted in our absence and without our knowledge, has 

brought down upon our “devoted head” -- 

malignant abuse, from the bitterly em 


Oliver Johnson. Whatever n 


e said, in th 


the accuracy of “ Communipaw ” in regard to the price de¬ 
manded by Oliver Johnson for tickets for the whole course 
of lectures in New York, we know onr esteemed correspon¬ 
dent well enough to declare him incapable of an intentions ‘ 
misrepresentation of facts. And as to the general conclu 
sion come to by “Communipaw ” respecting the animus q 
the Standard towards men of colour, the whole spirit of Mr 
Jolinson’s article i» proof, — *• 


k\ up, and his 

lip curled with contempt, as he pens the 11 Maryland fugi- 

ioegh Mr. Johnson lias evidently aimed 
isible —'-- f 


posed to oblige, 
less, must beg 1 


~ ?, dishonourable enemy, we, nevei 

S^w;***^ —-“lipation in 


quarrel for the present. We have appointments for lector 
(Lyceuin and others), extending front Rochester, N. Y., 

to the paid calumniator, who now wishes^to provoke a bi 
ter personal quarrel with us. That “ Communipaw ” 
fully equal to tile position he lias assumed, and will ti 
umphantly vindicate himself in this controversy, it is nee 
less for us to declare. If there is one man in this count] 
more than any otlfer (alway s excepting Gerrit Smith) wl 
has deserved the love, the esteem and gratitude of the o 
pressed in this country, that man is he who writes in oi 
columns over the signature-of “Communipaw.” Whj 
Dlive^ Johnson has laboured like a cab horse for his oat... 
stopping longest where he was getting most, and quitting I 
juickest where he was getting least, “ Communipaw” has j 
worked for his people without ‘ '■fee or reward. ’ > Where the 
merits of the respective parties are to be considered, " 
can be no doubt upon which side disinterested spec 


To the personal abuse so liberally bestowed ] 
upon us, in this new chapter of blunders, false-.' 
hoods and grovelling inuendos, we offer no reply 
Dr. Smith is welcome to all the laurels he may 
win in that sort of warfare. We must consult 6 
taste, if not our self-respect, and decline a contest ] 
in which victory would be even more disgraceful 
than defeat. If the reputation we have won by 
connection with the anti-slavery cause, from 
its first organization till the present hour, is not 1 
proof against assaults of such a character, from 
such a source, it surely is not worth our while 
defend it. So far are we from being disturbed by 
this personal vituperation, that we regard it as ] 
the best testimony to our fidelity to the 
that could emanate from such a quarter. It is,' 
moreover, a virtual, though ungracious, confession 
of judgment, on the part of Dr. Smith, in respect ] 
to every essential point at issue, it is only when 
a party fo a controversy is smarting under eon-; 

cle was omitted last week for want of room. ] 


scious defeat, and knows that his cause has no 
footing either in truth or justice, that he substi¬ 
tutes abuse for argument and low insinuations for 
manly blows. It is, not pleasant, to be sure, to 
have your garments bespattered with filth by a 
baffled assailant; but, in a just cause, one may 
endure the infliction with a good degree of] 


Whatever doubts an unenlightened charity may 
have been able to suggest in respect to the animtis 
of Dr. Smith’s first attack, his present tirade 
reveals his unscrupulous malignity to Old Orga¬ 
nization too plainly to leave any room for ques- 
thus fully justifying the tone of our former 
article. The maligner having essentially 
masked himself, nothing remains for us but 
speak, as briefly as we may, on a few points, 
respect to which silence on our part might, 
quarters, subject the cause to injury and 
ourselves to misinterpretation. 

1. Dr. Smith asserts, with impudent positive- 

>ss, that “ Mr. Gay’s salary is $1,200 per annum.” 
We cannot see that it is any of Dr. Smith’s busi- J 
ness—who has never contributed a penny to the 
funds of our Society—whether the salary in ques¬ 
ts a large or a small one. But a falsehood is ] 
the less a falsehood for being well stuck to 
and it is due. to truth to say that Mr. Gay’s salary 
is, and always has been, much short of the 
named. 

!. The talk about “ single women ” having to j 
pay $3 to attend the Anti-Slavery Lectures, 

“ degrade themselves by hiring some man to 
with them ” (! I!) is little better than ribaldry. 
Of course, women, in a city like this, do not often 
go to lectures unattended by a male friend, though 
such cases do sometimes occur. And it often 
happens that two women wish to go with the 
man. To accommodate both these classes half\ 
tickets have been furnished at half price. The 
first application for such a ticket was declined 
only for the moment, to consult the committee, 
the chairman of which immediately afterwards | 
ordered a message to be sent to the applicant that 
the desired half-ticket would be furnished. If Dr. 
Smith had not been seeking occasion for fault-; 
finding, and utterly reckless of truth, he would 
never have made any complaint in regard to this j 
matter. One would suppose that a coloured 
writing to a coloured man’s newspaper, might find 1 
something to commend in a Course of Anti-Slavery J 
Lectures like that which the Old Organizationists j 
have instituted in this city; but Dr. Smith had 
no word of commendation in his heart. With a j 
ticket, bought at half price, in his pocket, he] 
could only abuse the managers of the lectures, 
accusing them of being governed by complexional 
prejudice, because they did not invite a betrayer 
of their cause and a bitter personal enemy to 
their platform, instead of a trusted friend. Mr. 
Brown’s complexion does not suit Dr. Smith. His 
epidermis has no stain of treachery! 

3. In regard to the payment of lecturers last ] 
year, let us silence cavil by stating the exact truth. 
With two exceptions (Messrs. Hale and Beecher) 
the lecturers were all engaged with the under¬ 
standing that they Should receive $25. Mr. Hale, 
having delivered the opening lecture, was, accord¬ 
ing to the general custom, paid a larger 
while Mr. Beecher was not asked to lecture for less 
thau his usual price. Mr. Garrison was asked 
write out his lecture for publication as a tract, 
and was paid accordingly, the committee choosing 
to compensate Mm for that labour rather than 
reporter. The ten other lecturers were all offered 
the equal compensation agreed upon; some of 
them accepted the amount, and others gave a part 
or the whole as a free-will offering to the treasury 
of the Society. Among those who very properly 
took the fee was Horace Greeley, who, “ Com- 
,mumpa ; w ” says, took nothing; while Wendell 
Phillips, whose general rule it is to receive 
compensation, not even his expenses, for an ai 
slavery lecture, was, on this occasion, among those 
who accepted his expenses. Do Dr. Smith’s “ whis¬ 
pers” need further notice? 

4. Dr. Smith sneers at the intimation th 
tickets to the Anti-Slavery Lectures are given 
the poor. On this point we will simply say, that 
from seventy-five to one hundred season tickets 
have been given to persons unable to purchase 
them, while many tickets for single admissions 

thus distributed, every week, the managers 
taking pains to seek out proper objects for such 
attention. In other cases, as in that of the Doctor 
himself, tickets have been sold at less than the 
regular price. Is not the meanness of the Dr. 

teer sufficiently apparent ? 

5. Dr. Smith, having first declared that Doug¬ 
lass, Pennington and others were “ excluded from 
the platform of lectures ” “ became they 
coloured,” now seeks to change the issue, pretend¬ 
ing that he was speaking only of invitations 
coloured men out of the ranks of the Old Organizatio 
The language of his first assault utterly defies this 
interpretation, which comes as an after-thought, 
to enable him to escape from a dilemma. His 
declaration was, that “ there is no room for black 
men ” —not Old Organized black men, but black 
men—“on the Old Organized platform, 
remembers to forget, moreover, that Mr. Langston, 
who is not a member of the Old Organization, 
was invited to lecture in the New York course. 
The real point which he attempts to befog is just 
this: that the American Anti-Slavery Society, in 
its dealings with black men as well as whites, dis- 
eriminates between its friends and its enemies— 
between those who only differ from it in opinion 
on some question of fact or of policy, and those 
who have betrayed the cause and' proved treach¬ 
erous to its friends. When Dr. Smith finds 
viting to onr “ platform of lectures ” any of those 
false-hearted -white men who have been libelling 
the American Anti-Slavery Society and its 
agers for years past, declaring us to be infidels 
and disorganizers, we will give him leave, to ii 
that we should treat coloured men of the same 

in the same way. At present, however, we 
not quite so poorly furnished with coloured s 
ciates as to be under the necessity of seeking for 


6. We come now to the “ real charge ’’ of Dr. 
Smith, “that American Abolitionists do not, as 
organizations, treat black men as men, and there¬ 
fore. do fl.pt regard them as such.” Observe, the 
charge is not against individual Abolitionists, but 
against anti-slavery organizations. We shajl not 
be expected: to speak for any other organizations 
than those with which we are immediately identi¬ 
fied ; and in respect to these we repel the charge 
as without any foundation in truth, as the sug¬ 
gestion of a morbid jealousy, or the offspring of i 
an invidious and hostile spirit. Dr. Smith says, 
“ that of the half-million of free coloured persons 
the United States, there are not two hundred 
men who can be named as adhering to Old Or¬ 
ganization.” This, of course, like almost every 
other statement of the Doctor, is untrue. But 
have a right to hold him to his own estimate, and 
we affirm that, according to it, the Old Organi¬ 
zation has employed as agents, or otherwise, far 
more, than an equal proportion of properly quali¬ 
fied coloured men, in comparison with the whole 
number of that class who cooperate therewith. 
The Anti-Slavery Society was formed, not to afford 
employment to any body, black or white, but to 
aid, by the best means within its reach, in abolish¬ 
ing slavery. If, in the selection of agents, the 
question of complexion has had influence at all, 
that influence has invariably operated in favour 
of the coloured man. The Old Organization has 
been prompt to recognize and employ 
coloured men of ability, as we might show by 
various examples. Fidelity to the cause and ca¬ 
pacity to serve it is all that the Society has de¬ 
manded. It has asked no more than this of black 


coloured men themselves. An Anti-Slavery So¬ 
ciety, of course, can employ for agents those only 
who embrace its principles and heartily cooperate 
with i it in carrying them out. The American So¬ 
ciety, for example, cannot he expected to prefer 
its coloured enemies to its white friends—to dis¬ 
miss its Fosters, its Burleighs, its Pillsburys and 
Us Mays, who have ever been true to the cau^e, to 
make places for Dr. Pennington, a minister of a 
slamholding Ohwreh, and such maligners as Dr. 
Smith and Frederick Douglass, who are doing 
all in their power to blast the reputations of those 
who guide its affairs. 

We need no better evidence that Dr. Smith and 
Mr. Douglass do not themselves believe their 
charge to be true, than is furnished in the charac¬ 
ter of the only evidence they offer in support of 
it, They affect to see in the tone of our former 
article, and in the general hearing of the Stan- 
toward coloured people, indications that 
not, at the core, recognise the manhood of the 
black man.’-’ This, to call things by their right 
the adroit appeal (ad captandum vulyus) 
of baffled demagogues, who, having neither argu¬ 
ment nor truth on which to stand, hope to excite 

unfounded jealousy against their antagonists 
amongst those less intelligent than themselves. 

The Doctor pretends to believe that the differ¬ 
ence between onr treatment of Gerrit Smith and 
that awarded to himself is to be accounted for 

of colour! It might have occurred to 
e modesty one of his weaknesses, that 
Gerrit Smith, perhaps, has earned a place in on 
reverence and regard, to which his “ namesake 
has not yet proved his title. But the two case 
were wholly unlike. Gerrit Smith was simply 
mistaken in his recollection of what the Standard 
had said of him personally. The Doctor, of whom 
the Standard had said not a word, stood before 
ns in Jjhe character of a gratuitous libeler. His 
language, the whole character and r 
his assault, proclaimed him, not an honestly mis¬ 
taken friend, hut an unscrupulous enemy. The 
difference was one, not of complexion, but of 
character—of the heart, not of the skin. After as¬ 
sailing us in the most shameless manner, without 
the slightest provocation, and getting therefor the 
castigation he deserved, Dr. Smith now whimpers 
about being a “ coloured man,” as if we were 
bound, on that account, to handle him tenderly l 
For us to call him a “ coloured man ” is an offence, 
and yet in the same breath he asserts a claim to 
onr compassion on the ground that he is one! Is 
this manly in one who wears the honours of a 
University, and seeks to confound his unlearned 
antagonist by an ostentatious display of Latin ? 

Another evidence of onr non-recognition of the 
manhood of those whose complexion is darker 
than our own is discovered in our speaking of ] 
them as “coloured men.” Nothing “ 
them above the term of coloured men in the columns 
of the Standard,” says the Doctor, affecting 
air of despairing grief. But the only answer 
has to the charge that the course of lectures, got 
up by himself and others, was inaugurated by a 
pro-slavery Doctor of Divinity, is—Oh I he got 
coloured man to draw some maps for him, and is ] 
always careful to state the fact 1 And against 
such a fact the pro-slavery course of his whole 
life goes for nothing I ■ When Dr. Baird, a Coloni- ] 
zationist and a supporter of slavery, exhibits the 
maps of Patrick H. Reason, it is all right for Mm 
to “name and describe the artist and his 
plexion’ 1 — to say, ‘Behold this evidence of the 
genius of a “ coloured man; ” ’ but for tbe Stan¬ 
dard to say of the intellectual and oratorical 
efforts of the “ wealthy and scholarly Langston, 
the “ polished Remond ” and the “ finely cultured 
Wells Brown ” (we presume these gentlemen will 
know how to appreciate these honied compliments 
from such a source 1), ‘See! here is the evidence 
of what “ coloured men ” con do ’; when, in short, 
for the purpose of shaming the spirit of caste, 
are careful (to give “ coloured men ” credit for 
every feonoupable achievement, it is set down 
an evidence /that, “ at the core,” we “ do not : 
cognise. ttVf/manb.ood of the black man ” !! A 
these maligners ashamed of their complexion, 
that any reference thereto, with however friendly 
intent, is deemed an offence ? A coloured 
certainly is a coloured man, and we confess that 
the idea, that the “ term ” is one of reproach 
among Abolitionists, is new to ns. On the Old 
Organization platform, however it may be else¬ 
where, a man is none the less a man for being a 
“coloured man.” There is, therefore, no need that 
such should be “ raised above the term ” which 
truthfully describes them, since none are higher 
than they. 

The statement that Mr. Garrison “ insulted the 
manhood of Mr. Purvis,” and that Mr. Furness 
“ outraged his feelings,” is both ridiculous and 
false. The words which Dr. Smith puts into the 
mouth of the latter were never uttered by him. 
The quotation is simply a fraud, invented to serve 
a dishonest purpose. Mr. Purvis will be duly 
grateful, no doubt, for the aid of Dr. Smith 
defending his “ manhood ” from “ insult ” a 
“ outrage ” by William Lloyd Garrison and Wm. 
H. Furness! 

Dr. Smith attributes the alleged “ significant 
fact,” that a comparatively small proportion of ] 
the coloured people adhere to the Old Organiza¬ 
tion, to an instinctive perception on their part 
that that organization does not recognise their j 
manhood! He might as rationally affirm that the 
reason why so few white people unite with 
that their manhood is disregarded by ns. 
truth is, that coloured people are kept out of I 
Anti-Slavery Societies by the same influences [ 
which keep out those whose skins are of a different 
complexion from theirs. It is not that their per¬ 
ception teaches them that those Societies dc 
recognise their manhood, for they know the 
trary to be the fact; but it is that many of them 
are either pro-slavery in feeling, or indifferent 
the wrongs of the slave. To a great extent they 
are wedded to sectarianism, or misguided by 
priestcraft, or swayed by the fear of public opi¬ 
nion. Sometimes they are influenced by an ap¬ 
prehension that an active participation in ant 
slavery efforts, especially in connection with 
Society whioh theirpriests tell them is an “ infidel 
association, would destroy the profits of their 
business. For these, and similar reasons, the 
great mass of the coloured people have always 
stood aloof from the anti-slavery cause. They 
have acted, iu this respect, very much like the 
of white people. Oftentimes their 
churches have been shut against anti-slavery 
meetings. This, if we are not mistaken, is the 
fact at present in respect to more than one temple 
of worship, belonging to coloured people, iu this 
city. Dr. Smith himself was for years, if he i 
a member (or worshipper) of St. Philip’ 
Episcopal Church in this city—a Church of co¬ 
loured people, whioh consents to employ a white 
pro-slavery minister—a supporter of the Fugitive 
Slave law—and which for years degraded itself | 
by seeking the privilege of being represented in 
the pro-slavery Diocesan Convention of New 
York! Dr. Smith says the instincts of the coloured 
people “ are true to liberty,” and that “ they 
know who do and who do not regard them as 
It is a pity that so many of them turn 
their instincts to such poor account. If the in¬ 
stinct of the members of St. Philip’s Church were 
true to liberty, then were. they false to those in¬ 
stincts in seeking an alliance with their white 
oppressors, while they turned away, for the most 
part, from the anti-slavery cause. And this is 
illustration of a hundred that might be 
offered. That “ their instincts are true to liberty : 

true of the eoloured than of white 
people. In a sense, it is true of both classes, but ] 
the difficulty with both alike is that they 


i—ho less than this of white men. The sala- i >ften false to their instincts, 
of coloured agents, moreover, have been ad- The indifference to the anti-slavery cause of the 
| justed upon considerations wholly independent of great mass of the coloured people in this city was 
their complexion—considerations identical with illustrated last year in the fact, that although the 
those which have determined the compensation of Anti-Slavery Lectures were advertised in many of | 
For the truth of this statement, their churches, and tickets offered to them at half- 




we are content to appeal to honourable-minded | rice, the number who attended was exceedingly 


small. And this year the attendance is not much 
better. We mention this; not by way of com- 
plaint, but to rebut the implied assumption that the 
coloured people, as such, are Abolitionists. In this 
city thjjre are a few faithful eoloured friends of the 
ise fanes are both familiar and welcome 
at the Anti-Slavery Office, and by whose hearty 
m we are constantly cheered. We wish 
the number of such were far greater than it is. 
But if, as Dr. Smith asserts, the Coloured people 
repelled from the Old Organization by a con¬ 
viction that their manhood is not recognised 
therein, will he explain why it is that so few of ] 
them can be induced to cooperate earnestly and I 
actively with other associations, in respect to 
which, according to him, there is no ground for 
any such feeling? Will he tell us how it came to 
that, notwithstanding that ardent and de¬ 
voted friend of the coloured people, his favourite, 
the pro-slavery Dr. Baird, had been puffed from 
any number of coloured pulpits, less than twenty 
coloured people attended his lecture? If they 
have turned away from Mr. Garrison and his 
friends only in sorrow that they are not regarded 
men on the anti-slavery platform (!!), surely 
might expect them to flock in crowds to testify 
"their regard for a Doctor of Divinity, who, not¬ 
withstanding his advocacy of slavery, Coloniza- 
ion and the Fugitive Slave law, had, by employ-1 
ing a coloured artist and puffing his work, satis¬ 
fied their keen and jealous “ instincts ” that he, 
unlike the naughty Garrison Abolitionists, believed 
that the coloured man was indeed a man ! And 
yet that ardent lover of the coloured people (pre¬ 
ferred before Garrison by Dr. Smith, as the Jews 
preferred Barrabbas to Jesus !) had hardly m 
dozen coloured hearers. How shall 
account for such ingratitude ? Has it not been 
‘1 said that “ ‘ instinct ’ is a great matter ”? 
-And now, a word to Mr. Douglass. It is cer¬ 
tainly cool in him to» talk of us as seeking to re. 
open an old controversy with him, when onr allu¬ 
sions to him were only such as became necessary 
in repelling the gratuitous attack of Dr. Smith- 
attack which his own attitude toward the Ame¬ 
rican Society and its friends, and his relations] 
with the Doctor, alike invited. Dr. Smith, 
doubt, knows what sort of wares are wanted in I 
the Rochester market, and how he may best please 
his employer. 

Mr. Douglass finds evidence of the bad 
of the Standard towards coloured people in the 
fact that we spoke of him as “ the fugitive from 
Maryland.” His imagination pictures us as pen¬ 
ning these words with “ nose turned up ” and 
“Ups curled with contempt.” Well, that 
strange! We had thought that Mr. Douglass was j 
proud of being a “fugitive from Maryland 
that he gloried in the chapter of his history which 
that title commemorates, as the proudest in hjs 1 
whole life. Now that we know he has become 
ashamed of that title, we shall be careful not to 
offend his dignity by repeating it. Will he like 
it better if we call him “ the fugitive from Old 
Organization”?, For ourselves, we think the 
escape from Maryland, whether considered inre-j 
ference to the object of the feat or the manner in 
whioh it was accomplished, was by far the most 
creditable of the two. Both were by the under¬ 
ground way, but the one was an honourable escape 
from slavery, the other a sinuous departure from j 
the true friends of liberty; the one a step for-] 
ward and upward, the other a fall backward and 
downward! 

Mr. Douglass compares us to “ a cab horse work¬ 
ing for his oats.” Now we like that. It is a rare 
compliment. The good horse is a pattern of in¬ 
dustry, patience, fidelity, sagacity and noblenes 
and these qualities are exactly thoBe which make 
a good anti-slavery editor. A patient, hard-work¬ 
ing, faithful horse earns his “ oats,” and need 
be ashamed to be seen eating them. There : 
however, horses of another [sort, frisky, treacher- 1 
ons, balky—backing when they should go'forward 
—vexing and worrying those that work at their 
side—gormandizers of “ oats,” but often kicking 
those who fled them and who built the cribsfrom l 
which they eat—fancying, meanwhile, that their 
agility is equal to going both sides of the sapling | 
at the same time! Mr. Douglass has not said that 
we are a horse of that colour! We love our ] 
vender, to be sure, and to have plenty of it- 
what horse does not ?—but we never “ feel 
oats ” so as to run away with the load, or injure 
those who, trusting to our honour, give 
“ loose rein.” Thank you, Mr. Douglass! w 


We deeply regret the miscarriage of his former 
letter. But he must have a hearing next year. ] 
Brownhelm, OMo, Jan. 1,1855. 

Dear Friend : As soon as I received your kind 
favour, inviting me to deliver a lecture in your 
course of Anti-Slavery Lectures in New York, I 
made you a reply, accepting the invitation, and 
telling you that I would he ready with my 
“ strongest word.” I heard no more of this mat¬ 
ter until I saw your severe but just castigation of 
Dr. Smith in last week’s Standard. I am sorry 
that my reply did not reach you. 

Of course you will not think that I entertain 
any such feeling as Dr. Smith. Far from it. I 
believe that the American Anti-Slavery Society 
is composed of true anti-slavery men and women 
—men and women who are above making distinc¬ 
tions on the ground of colour. 

Believe me yours, with very great ^respect, 


LETTER FROM A. M. POWfLL. 




—Some of our readers, perhaps, may think that 
we waste our breath in replying to such assaults 
as these of Dr. Smith. But they should reflect 
that we, who stand at the central point of obser- j 
vation, may see good reasons, not so apparent to 
others, for undertaking this disagreeable task. 
The truth is, that this attack of Dr. Smith is part 
of a systematic effort of unscrupulous and de¬ 
signing men to alienate the coloured people from 
the American Anti-Slavery Society and its auxilia¬ 
ries, to excite among them a spirit of jealousy and 
hostility toward their white friends, and to organ¬ 
ize them into a separate clan for the aggrandize¬ 
ment of those who aspire to he their leader: 
recent attacks of certain coloured men upon.Mrs. 
Stowe—she having declined to place at their dis¬ 
posal certain funds'entrusted to her by friends of j 
the anti-slavery cause in Great Britain—are part 
and parcel of this scheme. Clear-sighted and 
honourable coloured men are fully aware of the 
movements of these mischief-makers, and 
doing all in their power to defeat them. They 
wiU thank us for vindicating the Old Organiza- j 
tion from such assaults, and for unmasking the 
designs of those who make them. This agitation 
of the elements will give us a clearer atmosphere, 
in which we may the better discriminate between 
those coloured people who are Abolitionists at 
heart, and those who would make their skins a 
cover for meanness, treachery and self-seeking. A 
score of eoloured people (among the most intelli¬ 
gent and worthy of their class) have already as¬ 
sured us of their approbation of our course. We 
prize such testimonials, spontaneously offered, 
from those who, though they are of the same com¬ 
plexion with our assailants, are like them in no 
other respect, and who are under no necessity of 
pleading the colour of their skins instead of the 
complexion of their lives in proof of their fidel¬ 
ity to the anti-slavery cause. The following letter 
is from one of the most intelligent coloured men 
in the city whence it comes His name is in our 
possession, and we suppress it only because we are 
>t sure that we are authorized to make it public, 
is an honoured as well as honourable name. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 27, 1854. 
Dear Sir : As one of the oppressed, for whe... 
benefit you have been toiling, I thank you for the 
prompt, truthful and withering reply to the cor 
respondent of Douglass’s Paper, “ Communipaw.’ 
When our Anti-Slavery Editors and others learn, 
that they must deal with black slanderers as they 
do with “ white ” libelers, they will confer a I 
double good Upon our cause. They will show 
their absence from all favouritism on th 

complexion, and prove to the coloured _ 

he cannot maliciously misrepresent the conduct of I 
the friends of the slave with impunity. 

Yours for the right, b. 

The following will speak for itself. The writer 
needs no recommendation to the confidence of our 
readers. 

Byberry, Pa., Dec. 25,1854. 

My Dear Friend : I cannot repress the feeling 
j say that I thank you most heartily and ear¬ 
nestly for the well-timed castigation of McCune 
Smith. He deserved it, and I like the manner in 
which you have laid on the lash. The mistake of | 
our friends, in dealing with “ coloured ” pro- 
slavery men, has always been, that they have 
shown a daintiness and scrupulosity most sicken¬ 
ing to me. Intensely selfish, ungrateful and mean 
as has been the course of many of these “ edu¬ 
cated gentlemen,” (?) it is well that they should be 
fairly dealt with—and in the case of this Smith, 

I again thank you, and add, “ well done.” 

Yours, very truly, Robert Purvis. 

-We also subjoin the following letter from Mr. 
Langston, not to make him a party to the present 
controversy, but as the best evidence we could 
give of the truth of our former statement as to 
the invitation sent to him to lecture in this city.! 


r Langston. 


RE-UNION OF A SUNDERED FAMILY. 


Forty-eight years ago, two little coloured 
boys, named Peter and Levin Still, were playing 
i highway near their father’s house, on the 
Delaware river, in New Jersey, not far from Phila¬ 
delphia, when a stranger passing by in a gig asked 
them to take a ride. The boys did so, and were 
thus kidnapped and carried to Lexington, Ky., 
where they were sold to one John Fisher. They 
ultimately sold to other masters, and after 
thirteen years of slavery in Kentucky, were sent 
South, where they were purchased by John Hogan, 
of Franklin, South Alabama. At the age of] 
twenty-four Levin died, hut Peter continued 
slave for thirty-one years. During this period he 
married a female slave belonging to on: 

McKinon, a neighbour of his master, and had three 
children, two son’s and a daughter. By years of 
extreme economy, Peter at last saved five hundred 
dollars. This w$s enough to purchase his freedom, 
and a worthy Jewish gentleman, acting for Peter, 
paid the money. 

Peter bade farewell to his family, and went 
North, to Philadelphia (in 1850, we believe), to 1 
discover, if possible, his relatives. By a series of | 
extraordinary providences (the story of which 
was published iu the Standard soou afterwards), 
he found his aged mother, and eight brothers and 
sisters still living. He laboured for some time to 
save enough to buy the freedom of his family, but 
as his accumulations were slow and the amount to 
be raised very large—$5,000—he at last , deter¬ 
mined to appeal to the charitable public for aid. 
He went from place to place telling his story and 
asking assistance. In the meantime, his family 
ran away from their master. Travelling at night 
and lying by in the day time, they escaped from 
the slave States, and to Indiana, where, however, 
they were captured by a white man named An¬ 
derson, who resides near Vincennes, and who re¬ 
turned them to them master. The Abolitionists of ] 
Indiana made an effort to get them off, but did not 
succeed. 

Upon being taken back they grew hopeless of 
ever getting free. At last, after four years of] 
effort, Peter succeeded in raising the $5,000, and 
an agent was recently dispatched to Alabama to 
purchase his wife and children and restore them 

his embraces. The agent was successful in his 
mission, and on Saturday, Dec. 30, the sundered 
family were reunited, the father meeting his chil¬ 
dren in Cincinnati, at the house of Levi Coffin, a 
well-known Abolitionist. The Cincinnati Colum¬ 
bian, after narrating the above facts, says that the 
interview was deeply affecting. One of the 
is twenty-seven, and the other twenty-four years 
of age. 

One of them had a wife in Alabama, who died, 
leaving a babe only a few months old. When' 
coming away the father begged hard for this little 
one, but it was worth $200. He had nothing, and 
came without it. 

The sons informed the editor of the Columbian 
that, after they were taken from Indiana back 
their master, they used to be sent for to make 
private revelations to slaves, who resided as far as 
twenty miles distant, and who wished to know 
something of the route North and the people of 
the free States. 

We shall doubtless hear further particulars of; 
this interesting case, after the arrival of the family 
in Philadelphia, whither they were bound. The 
story ought to be published in a book. There 
never was a more striking illustration than this 
case affords of the adage that “ truth is stranger 
than fiction.” _, 


Since my last letter, I have visitedOrleans 
and Niagara Counties, to labour in behalof the 
slave, but in consequence of the unfavorable 
state of the weather, and the wretched cofiition 
of the roads, which in many places has revered 
the travelling very unpleasant, and in some 
instances almost impossible, I was unable tctold 
many meetings to advantage. 

On Wednesday evening, Dec. 13th, I he! a 
meeting at Ridgeway, Orleans Co., which as 
very well attended, and although the subject,n 
the light of Disunion, was comparatively new t 
nearly all who were present, there was rD-ififestt 
a strong feeling of interest itt its consideration. 

The question of a Dissolution of the blood 
cemented American Union is becoming more and 
divested of its so-ealled horrors, with many 
of the more reflecting and intelligent people with 
whom we meet, in the proportion that its true 
character and present disastrous influences are 
unfolded to view. 

The Know-Nothing excitement seems at present 
to engross a very large share of the attention of 
the people in many of the country towns and vil¬ 
lages, and it would almost seem, from the hot haste 
and the blind madness with which the multitude 
are pursuing the Know-Nothing Idol, that there are 
good reasons to fear that 'the huge jaws of Roman¬ 
ism are about to close up and with one effort to 
crush and forever destroy the “Yankee Nation,” 
strong and bold as it is in the Protestant faith. 

Bad as may be the Romish Church, and terrible 
as may have been, to its victims, the tortures of 
the Inquisition, how much worse is it than the Pro¬ 
testant Church of this country to the bruised and 
bleeding American slave ? 

It has been ascertained, I believe, that the aver¬ 
age length of the slave’s life, on the cotton, rice 
and sugar plantations, is from five to seven years; 
and while we have been made acquainted wifh the 
deathly horrors of the Inquisition of the Romish 
Church, is it possible for human ingenuity to in¬ 
vent, or the human mind to conceive, of sS^hing 
more terrible, torturing and diabolical, than the 
Inquisition of America, whieh is upheld and main¬ 
tained by Presbyterians, Methodists, Episcopalians 
Baptists and other branches of the Protestant Church, 
and in whose flames bleeding millions are being 
consumed, as victims of a cruel, lingering death, 
of from five to seven years ! 

While, by proper means, it is commendable tt 
endeavour to stay the progress of the blasting in¬ 
fluences of the Catholic Church, let us also “ crj 
aloud, and spare not,” “leaving not a stone un 
turned,” whereby we may contribute to the down¬ 
fall of the Protestant Romanism that is to-day blast 
ing the hopes and drinking the life-blood of mil¬ 
lions of our fellow-beings on plantations in tht 
Southern half of this “ glorious Union.” 

I had a very good meeting at Gosport, Niagara 
County, on Friday evening, Dec. 15th. 

The meeting was held in a Church usually occu¬ 
pied by Methodists, and although the weather anc 
the travelling were exceedingly unfavourable, s 


We have received from G. B. Stebbins the follow¬ 
ing note in relation to an incident which occurred 
at Phillipsville, in this State, two years ago, and 
to the gratifying change which has taken place 
that village since that time. We publish it with 
pleasure: 

Phillipsville, Alleghany Co., N. Y., 1 
January 5, 1855. j 
Editors Standard : Some two years since, 
more, while lecturing in this place, an egg thrown 
from the door of the church struck me in the eye, 
hurting me severely and laying me up for some 
ten days. The fact came in some way to your 
knowledge and was chronicled in your columns- 
In justice to the people, it should be said that but 
,'ere engaged in the matter, though soi 
them claimed to he men of influence. 

I have just had two anti-slavery meetings here, 
with good audiences, the best attention and most 
perfect order and propriety. 

A trustee of the Presbyterian Church, who 
much opposed to the house being opened on 
former visit—and through whose efforts it 
closed—when the time came for a new election, 
canvassed the parish, to secure votes for himself, 
several days, but, when the time. came, wa 
feated by a two-thirds vote, with no previous 
effort. This, verily, is progress. 

Please publislj. these few words as showing the 
present position of Phillipsville to some extent. 
Yonrs fruly, O. B. Stebbins. 


The Liberator entered upon its twenty-fifth 
volume with the first issue of the new year. What f 
changes have taken place since the first of Janu¬ 
ary, 1831, when Mr. Garrison published the first 
number of ins paper (a small sheet, not half t 
large as that on which he now prints), without 
single subscriber, and declared, with a sublime 
courage, an unfaultering energy of purpose, 

heard.” And how has his stern Chris- 
been fulfilled I Well, after the lapse of 
twenty-four years, does he say— 

Our editorial warfare against slavery has been 
long and terrible, but not in vain ; for, though 
there are a million slaves more than when we be¬ 
gan our labours, and though the domains of 
slavery have been greatly extended, and though 
the Slave Power is still fearfully dominant, yet 
the whole land has been aroused from its deathly 
slumber, the friends of the slave have been multi¬ 
plied like the drops of the morning dew, the 


of impartial freedom has had a mighty growth, a 
death-wound has been given to the slave system. 

“We enter upon our new volume with undi¬ 
minished zeal, courage and hope—warmly proffer¬ 
ing to all our friends and patrons the loving salu¬ 
tations and wishes of the New Year, thanking them 
for their generous cooperation, grateful for all the 
private assistance which has been rendered us. 
and relying on God to the end.” 

This is the spirit that is ever victorious and un¬ 
conquerable, whatever human disaster may betide. 
It is the spirit which makes the anti-slavery move-1 
ment the ^terror of its enemies and a source of 


perennial hopefulness and joy to those who bear 


its ci 


Death of Joseph O. Holley.— Frederick Doug¬ 
lass’s Paper announces the death, at Rochester, on 
the 3d inst., of Joseph C. Holley, a colored man 
of excellent abilities, and well known in this city, 
where he formerly resided. He has fallen a vic¬ 
tim, in the prime of life, to that fell destroyer, 
consumption. His departure will be lamented by 
■ wide circle of bereaved friends. 


The Lemmon Case. —The Assembly has adopt¬ 
ed a resolution, in accordance with the recommen¬ 
dation of Gov. Clark, authorizing the Attorney- 
General to employ such counsel as the Governor 
approve, to assist in the Lemmon Slave case, 
;ht b'’ • 


brought by the State of Yirginia. 


goodly number of attentive listeners were present 
After the conclusion of my discourse a Mr. Bab 
cock came out in reply as a “ defender ” of Whig 
gery, and of “ the great apostate ” and notorioui 
traitor to human liberty, Daniel Webster, but ai 
is always the case, the more that was said in de¬ 
fence and to cover up the hideous deformities o: 
the Whig party and its chief operators, the mors 
apparent did they become to all, when exhibited 
in the light of the principles of truth, justice and 
humanity. 

When in Niagara County, among other places 
that I visited were the world-renowned Falls ol 
Niagara, that I might have a winter view of thal 
sublime exhibition of the grandeur of Nature. It 
clear, cold day, the scene from the Canada side 
a very interesting one, as in addition to the 
water-fall, the accustomed rainbow, &c.. &c., th( 
shrubbery and trees in tbe vicinity of the Falls art 
all enveloped in a beautiful coating of frozei 
spray, and in the sunshine present a brilliant anc 
very handsome appearance. 

That great triumph of human ingenuity and 
skill—the Suspension Bridge—is now nearly ir 
readiness for the railway trains, and will, when ii 
is entirely completed, be an exhibition of mechan 
ism rarely to be equalled. 

Would to God that the two shores, that are bj 
it bound together, were alike consecrated to liberty 
and humanity. 

In Canada, men and women, although guilty, 
perhaps, of having a coloured skin, or of having 
been unwilling slaves in the dominions of the 
“ Model Republic,” may stand erect in the dignify 
and majesty of manhood and womanhood, wit! 

none to molest or to make afraid,” while in Nev 
York, fugitives from Southern tyranny and op 
pression can stand only in “ fear and trembling,’ 
and to all intents and purposes with all the gall 
ing fetters still clinging to their bleeding anc 
lacerated limbs, together with the terrible liability 
of being again offered up as living sacrifices, a’ 
any moment, by pro-slavery religionists and poli 
tieians, to the American God (slavery), and all fo: 
the “ glory ” of the Union. 

When shall the murderous grasp of the man 
stealer be loosened, and this blood-stained Unioi 
be rent asunder, whereby the North, at least, shal 
i free and as secure for the plunderer 
and outraged bondman, as are now Victoria’: 
Canadian dominions ? 

Yonrs, for the Slave, 

Aaron M. Powell. 


A Learned Blockhead. —Somewhat more that 
a year ago, there appeared at Natchez, Miss., s 
volume of more than 600 pp., entitled, “ Studie: 
on Slavery, in Easy Lessons, compiled into eigh: 
Studies, and subdivided into short Lessons for the 
convenience of Readers.” The author was a Mr 
John Fletcher, of Louisiana, who attempted tc 
show that slavery was expressly sanctioned by 
the Bible, and that it was a blessing to the 
slave and to the world. The Rev. Dr. Lord, ol 
Dartmouth College, iu his recent argument in 
favour of the Divinity of Slavery, referred to this 
work as one of authority, especially upon points 
connected with Hebrew servitude. The Vermont 
Chronicle (whose editor appears to have known 
something of John Fletcher personally and to have 
entertained but a poor opinion of his scholarship) 
thereupon proceeded to overhaul the book, and in 
the issue of that paper for Jan. 2d we find an arti¬ 
cle entitled, “ Notes on the Learning and Logic of 
John Fletcher,” in which his inaccuracy and utter 
untrustworthiness as a Biblical commentator are 
made clearly manifest. He is shown, by ample 
citations from his own pages, to he merely a learned 
ignoramus. Dr. Lord, we should think, upon find¬ 
ing the authority on which he so confidently leaned 
shown to be entirely unworthy of credit, would at 
least have the grace to blush! \ 

glad to give the Chronicle ciedit for a 
service done to the cause of freedom. We remem¬ 
ber a time when it employed its knowledge of 
Greek, if not of Hebrew, on the other side of the 
question, for the pnrpose of showing that slavery 
was consistent with apostolic teaching, and that 
the idea of immediate emancipation was a folly 
and a fanaticism. The world has moved since 
that day. 


The Empire. —We introduced this journal to 
ir readers immediately upon the receipt of the 
first number issued under the editorship of Mr. 
Thompson. The numbers since received more 
than justify the opinion we expressed of its char¬ 
acter, and inspire a wish that it may find many 
readers on this side of the Atlantic. Having 
already published the prospectus, it only remains 
to invite attention to the advertisement of 
The Empire in another column, and to say that it 
will afford us great pleasure to transmit the names 
of American subscribers. Friends of the anti¬ 
slavery cause! George Thompson deserves your 
support, and he will make a paper every way 
worthy of it. Send in your names. 






Jot m |0itom Crapitati 


rab^re'and^fncl^t LecturellS—Oldfe 
3oston—The Correspondent's opinion of him- 
w-Nothings in the State-House—The Speaker- 
.e—The Senatorship—Candidates on the Sly—Ge 


derstood to be “ beading ” the General to the best 
of his abilities; and his Speech in Congress is read 
here as a bid for the place. But a Caucus is to be 
re— held,' on Friday, which will settle the matter, 
-fee W* 16 * a Pity it is that we can’t, be politicians t 


©or ll'tlakljiljia tefsptirm 


feto iuWita&ns. 


Botosn, Jan. 8,1855. JjHOT 
I left off, when I wrote to you last, in the New year’, 
midst of my account of the Bazaar. I am happy OhioStat- 

to say that it went forward prosperously to a most —"w - 

successful conclusion. In spite of Hard Times, Cincinnati, Jan. 5, 1855. 

and of the delay in the arrival of several of the New Year’s Dat was never more generally en- 

British boxes until the sales were nearly over, the joyed in this city than it was this year. The 

receipts were the largest that have ever been weather was clear and mild, and as lovely as one 
token-very nearly, if not quite, reaching the 00 uld have looked for in May ; the streets were 


Jot m €immli tettpM 


n of Five Thousand dollars. This result, 


Philadelphia, Jan. 7th, 1855. 

You are, doubtless, aware that a large portion 
of the foreign population of Philadelphia, as well 
as of that of your own city, is composed of Ger¬ 
mans. With ns, as was probably the case with 
yourselves, a large majority of this class, having 
abandoned their fatherland on account of the 
grievous oppression under which they suffered, 
and not having the -means of forming an intelli¬ 
gent judgment concerning our political relations, 
were, immediately upon landing on our shores, 
absorbed into the late “ Democratic party,” not 
in the least suspecting that any party, appropriat¬ 
ing to itself that distinctive cognomen, especially 
in this model republic, could possibly be composed 


‘ Ruth Hall ’—who is ‘ Fanny Fern ’—has, she 
tells us, “ten thousand dollars in Bank stock,”' 
the proceeds of her literary labours for two or 


Sandwich Islands. —The Washington correspon- Kansas.; —We have received a call from a gen- 

dent, of the Journal of Commerce arguds that the Reman who had just arrived from Lawrence, K. T. 

.. „ ,, a , . , T , , , ,, — m j He sa J s the settlers at that place are comfortable, 

annexation of the Sandwich Islands to the United contented and happy. Three papers are soon to be 
States is precluded by a pledge formerly given to established there, all of which will go for making the . 

A j tt . State free from Slavery. Gov. Reeder is popular with 

France and England. He says : the anti-slavery people. He is going to have the 

“ It is not generally known, but it is true, and censa3 taken and a registry made, and will do what 
can be at any time shown, that this Government be can to secure a fair expression of opinion when the 


SytM Iflim 


tne proceeds ot her literary labours tor two or oan be at any ti me shown, that this Government h .® Gan to secure a fair expression of opinion whet 
three years; and this substantial return, of course, is under a distinct pledge not to acquire or take °* a Territorial Legislature is held.—Be 

l. _»__J_r iij — nnsHftssion of those Mantis Dnrino- the adminis- 1 ete 8 ra P n - 


o reasonable expectations of compliments and happy wishes exchanged, and of an y tb “ig less than the very quini 


the ladies concerned in if, is douhly gratifying. 
It shows that the spirit which informs that instru¬ 
mentality is as active as ever, both in Europe and 
America, and also that the obstacles which a pro¬ 
slavery public sentiment, has placed between the 


everyone seemed to be enjoying to a greater or 
less degree, the merry season. New life, too, 
seems to have been imparted to the river-side, and 
our broad wharves have been for some days in¬ 
stinct with life and bustle. We had several days 


tables and the buying public have been in a degree heavy rain last week, which extended 


shoved on one side. This Fair has always been a 
sort of thermometer to test the state of the moral 
atmosphere, and the change which it indicated 
this year as having taken place within a few years 


burgh, and east of it, and It was never r 
come. If I mistake not, it was one of th* 
witticisms of John Randolph in Cbngri 


i a greater or democracy. This capital error has, I am glad to 
STew life too 3a y> 1)6611111 a great degree removed, though I do 
river-side, and not tbe American Anti-Slavery Society 

some days in- eo “ld do a better thing for Philadelphia, and, in- 
1 several days deed, for Pennsylvania in general, than to issue 
nded to Pitts- a 00n ci se dijest of the slave laws in German, 
sver more wel- suo ^> f° r instance, as was published a few years 
of the pointed a g°> b y Edward M. Davis, in English, and a 
Jongress, when translation into that language of Mr. Bowditch’s 


couraging. When five thousand Ohio River w 


dollars can be procured in Boston, chiefly from of no use wasting money upon i 
persons unconnected with the Anti-Slavery Cause, dried up one-half the year., and fros 
by way of an Anti-Slavery Fair, and the largest There was some truth in the firi 
hall in the city is crowded weekly to hear Anti- for we have not had enough water since’ 
Slavery lectures, aud the tickets actually selling to permit any but the smallest boats to r 
at a premium, we must see that a very observable the Falls, and it has been considerably 
change has come over this public. months since any heavy amount 

And this brings me to the Anti-Slavery Course be 8hi PP ed to New 0rleans - 
of lectures. It has been as well attended, nearly, neaily a11 P ros P erIt y to its fi 
the two last weeks as ever. Mr. Clay, two weeks navi « able r!v er 5 and ***> f °r bl 
sine®, drew a very full house. His reputation had mevce 13 retarded> aud trade of 
created a very general desire to see him as well as P led for want of water sufficient 
to hear him, which filled the house. His lecture dld steamers. The river is up s 
was substantially what you had from him in New nav igable stage, and, if it does 
York, and contained truths which it is well to wil1 take awa y much ° f the 1 
have uttered in as many ears as may be.’ He was been accumulating for months, £ 
received and dismissed with unequivocal expres- are now at our wharves receivin 
sions of the sense the audience entertained of his * be ' r car ££ oeB - 
manly and courageous course iu his own coun- , A very Resting Oonventic 
trj Mi Greeley I did not h ar; but, he also for Lvo days, la stweek. It was 
had a very full house. I well rempmber the feting of the Ohio State Teac 
„ , . . . , . . , which has been rapidly extend 

course of lectures we tried to have (and did), , , „ 

ten . years ago, iu Amory Hall. The room a ™ng the teachers of the Sta, 
would hold, perhaps, three hundred people, ea f . erS m ° Ur . U 10 C °° * 
and the price of admission was a York Shilling. mam y aom P ose c r severa y 
_ , , . x “ proceedings was an interesting 

We gave them good entertainment, qmte as good regolution ; the duty of 
speakers as any of this year’s orators ; but on no M ^ bas been 
evening did we more than half fill the hall. The per( f onal intercourse witb ’ the 
idea of a crowded course of Anti-Slavery Lectures prinoiples of morality and re u 8 
would have then seemed to us as remote a possi- enter as necessary elements into 
bility as the Abolition of Slavery itself. This a30utld cllaract er. while free ft 
change has come along in the “course of human Tbe Dr0Drietv 0 f establishina 


., that it was States, and circulate them freely among our Ger- 
the Ohio was man population. 

the other half. I am led to these remarks by an article in a 
nark at least, recent number of the German Democrat of this city, 
nee last June which, like every other journal in the interest of 
to run above tbe General Government, is essentially opposed 
bly over six *° liberty, though, I must admit that its pro- 


.ny heavy amounts of freight could slavel ’y is Ml of that malignant type which char- 


be shipped to New Orleans. Cincinnati owes 
nearly all its prosperity to its fine situation on a 
navigable river ; and yet, for half tbe year, com¬ 
merce is retarded, and trade of every kind crip¬ 
pled for want of water sufficient to float our splen¬ 
did steamers. The river is up at length to a fair 
navigable stage, and, if it does not fall too soon, 
will take away much of the freight which has 
been accumulating for months. Some fifty steamers 
are now at our wharves receiving and discharging 
their cargoes. 

A very interesting Convention was held here, 
for two days, last week. It was the semi-annual 
meeting of the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, 
which has "been rapidly extending its influence 


racterizes the genuine Yankee. 

! The Democrat, in the leader alluded to, is reply¬ 
ing to some German editor in the West, who, evi¬ 
dently, from the tone of the article, sympathizes 
with the anti-slavery movement, and who it ap¬ 
pears, has been, with many other good people, 
j deluded into the belief that Senator Benton was 
really favourable to the extinction of “ our domes¬ 
tic institution.” Just as if a man who eouldcom- 


6 is not without the more precious guerdon of lite- possession of those Islands. During the adm 

e „„„ . ... .... ., , tration of President Tyler, and while Mr. Up 

[, rary reputation. Nor, indeed, is it necessary that was Secretary of State, an event occurred 
l’ we should see the foot of the account current to' drew the attention of this Government to 

be assured of the fact that that reputation is a Sandwich Islands. A British fleet, under the i 

5 ’ very wide one. Fanny Fern has suddenly sprung “ abd of Sir Geor S e Ftdle ‘- tooli: V^ssio 

i, J J J 8 them upon some pretence, whereupon this Go\ 

U P> 88 everybody knows, but yesterday as an ment made a strong remonstrance, and the Bt 
author of celebrity. Whether that celebrity was Government withdrew their pretensions. 
r well earned, or not, is aquestion in which, hitherto, Government, at the same time, recognised th 

7 , ... dependence of the Islands, and urged the: 

I we have felt no particular interest. There are so measure upon the British Government. ] 
f many good old books to read that one of' limited Palmerston, with some hesitation, assented t 

0 leisure seldom finds much time for new ones. An bu ‘ uofc wi ‘ boat a m0Bt deoided e ?*“ t pi 
0 . . , „ _ „ on the part of our Government that the Ui 

o occasional paragraph of Fanny Fern, has some- States would not acquire the Islands. Mr. .u. „ ■ . • 

times fallen beneath our eyes in the newspapers, was the British Minister here at the time, and the fjjjjj" th? atmosnhere'with cloS3 n of 
but they never excited in us a curiosity to look Pl 6d S 6 to which I refer was given by Mr. Upshur The report of one of the explosions ' 
' farther into her writimrs To us therefore she io. him, in the correspondence on the subject. At vicinity of this town a few mornings 

® T " ! ? ® writings, io us, theiefore, she a subsequent time, under the Administration of of 45 or 50 miles. The earth on tl 

1; has been hitherto an unknown author, and whether President Taylor, Mr. Clayton being Secreta ’’ " 

’ she deserved her fame, or not, was a question on State, the Hawaiian princes were here, wi 
which we had formed no opinion. Commissioner, and their mission was to ' ofte 

1 - i nTrn v a / d xiA tr n » cede the islands to the United States, on the 

s , have, however, read ‘Ruth Hall,’partly dition of annexation to the Union. The pro] 
j because—thanks to the publishers—it fell in our tion was not entertained, for many reasons, 
way, and partly because it seemed probable that one was that it would be a breach of faith to* 
in a tale of some length, a good deal talked about, En S lancl aufl France and other commercial po- 
•a. _ ni , . , , „ .-I mi that had negotiated Hawaiian independe 

, ltwould bf ; 6a6 y to t ak6 her full measure. The Some tirae a f terward , w hile Mr. Fillmore 

popular estimation disappoints us. And as we are President, and Mr. Webster Secretary of Stat 
’ not disposed to judge severely of the critical difficulty in relation to the construction of a < 

1 __. mercial treaty arose between France and 

1 aoumen f our bel0 ! ed fellow-citizens, and not Hawaiian Go ( ernment) and the former wee 
very much more inclined, at least in this case, to f ar as to threaten to take forcible possessio 
doubt our own, we can only reconcile the differ- the Islands. * The United States Government a 
‘ ence between us by due consideration of the fact interposed for their protection, and France 
... . . . . „ , , sisted from her purpose, and upon the underst 

_ on which such diverse judgments are founded. ; n g their independence should he respe 
Fanny Fern has made her fame as a paragraphist by all powers that had acknowledged it, and 
and writer of short tales. The reader who first neither of these powers should appropriate 

: _«, k „ tu. 

judges of her as a writer of novels. It is one the Islands, and it is not likely that we would] 

’ thing to write a brilliant sentence, but quite an- keep them. But there are not wanting other 
other to write a brilliant book. A man may make a e ° a ; ag t sobeme ’ wblcb would be deci 

a very pretty work-box, who would not win im- ® ’ . 


possession of those Islands. During the adminis- ° p ' 

tration of President Tyler, and while Mr. Upshur Ludicrous “ Cross Keadino. ”—In a late 
was Secretary of State, an event occurred that of Mr - Wendett Phillips occurs the following 

drew the attention of this Government to the the *Z T k . ind 

Sandwich Islands. A British fleet under the com- ^ 

mahd of Sir George Follet, took possession of make itself heard in the press, in the pulpit ? Did it 
them upon some pretence, whereupon this Govern- take up Massachusetts by the four corners, and shake 
ment made a strong remonstrance, and the British out the Curtises and the Borings 1” which a contem- 
Government withdrew their pretensions. This porary ludicrously renders—" Did it take up Massa- 
Government, at the same time, recognised the in- chusetts by the four corners, and shake out the cour- 
dependenee of the Islands, and urged the same tesles aud the laurels of the men he referred to.” 


SsT Anniversary Meeting of the Old Sara¬ 
toga and Washington County Anti-Slavery Society 
will be held at Union Village’, on the 16th of February 
next, at 10 o’clock, A. M., and to continue two days. 
Mr. 0. C. Burleigh has promised to attend. 


to in Arkansas.— 
n Scott County, that a 
from Waldron has ex¬ 
last week. The explo- 


i, and shake Union Village, Jan. 8th, 1855. 
up°Massa- 0@“Old Colony Anti-Slavery Society.— 
it the cour- A quarterly meeting of this Society will be held at 
efeired to. Hanson, in the Universalist Church, on Sunday, Jan. 
.Kansas.— 14. W.v. Wells Brown, Nathaniel H. Whiting, 
on y has^ and P robabl y otber speakers will attend. It is highly 
The explo- desirable and needful that all the friends of freedom in 
i the earth the county should be present or be represented. 

® a I tb ’®? d Bourne Spooneb, President. 

raTtlfe Samuel Dyer, Secretary. 


author, and whether President Taylor, Mr. Clayton being Secretary of sunk to a cons: 
t, was a question on State, the Hawaiian princes were here, with a “ity are very n 
on _ Commissioner, and their mission was to offer to « a r. as w ® are , a 

p’,, „ ,, cede the islands to the United States, on the con- 

Jtutn Hall, paitly d ;ti 0 n of annexation to the Union. The proposi- jng forth fire a 
fliers—it fell in our tion was not entertained, for many reasons, and the atmospheri 


rable depth. The people in the vici- 
:h alarmed. T’hese are the facts as’ = 
: to learn; but we hope to hear more / 




. . , transiall0b mt0 waI ^guage oi MX. uowaiten s ' ' , , ' ' ™ 1)1 annexation w> xne union, ine proposi- in forth flre and smotei and hu rling red-hot stones in 

n for the improvement of the excellent tract on the Constitution of the United because thanks to the publisher^-it fell m our tion was not entertained, for many reasons, and the atmosphere and filling the valleys around with 

1 I x . _ f , w _ n „ way, and partly because it seemed probable that one was that it would be' a breach of faith toward melted lava ?—Fort Smith. Herald, Dec. 16 th. 

States, and circulate them freely among our Get- , q & ^ Qf a . d deal talked afeout England and France and other.commercial powers respectable 

man population. ,, . , . , ® „ v , that had negotiated Hawaiian independence. i.klit op slavery, a. mgmj respectaoie 

I am led to these remarks bv an article in a * W b ® 6a8y t0 take her ful1 measure ' Tbe Some time afterward, while Mr. Fillmore was correspondent calls our attention to an occurrence 
recent Dumber of the Q&man Democrat of this city, »tin,.ttonfcppoInte u* Unn MW.MMr. Mk S.eretey of State, . JS*" SiSS.fAl 

the General Government, is essentially opposed , . * Hawaiian Government, and the former went so man refused to do it, for good reasons of his own, 

to liberty though I must admit that its pro- very muctl more mcll u > leaat m thl3 ease > to far as to threaten to take forcible possession of whereupon the Doctor, in a great rage, went to his 
, . ’ , p . ’ ,. , . , doubt our own, we can only reconcile the differ- the Islands. • The United States Government again house, and, getting his gun, came out and shot the 

slavery is not of that malignant type which char- _ A _ , int.prnn<?ed for th^ir nrotpetinn and France dp- poor fellow down. Fearing vengeance, he crossed the 

racterizes the genuine Yankee. ence between us by due consideration of the fact 

The Democrat, in the leader alluded to, is reply- ° n wbl ? h s “ oh dlV6I ’ s C judgmeuta are founded. i ng that their independence should be respected it wouldffiivtbad effect onthe^^coloured population 

ing to some German editor in the West who, evi- Panny Fem baS made ber fame aS a P ara 8 ra P blst bjatt powers that had acknowledged it, and that to punish a white man for killing a negro. So the 

„ ,, , ... ... ’ ... and writer of short tales. The reader who first neither of these powers should appropriate the murderer still rims at large. But the effect on the 

dently, from the .one of the article, sympathizes , , aramlntance tlirnnirti this volume Islands to itself. Under these circumstances, it other hand is developing itself. A drunken scoundrel 

with the anti-slavery movement, and who it ap- mali:es ner ac iuamtance through tins volume would be a breach of faith 0Dl om . part t0 take m that neighbourhood lately brought his gun to some 

pears has been with many other good neoDle judgcs of her as a writer of novels - is one tbe Islands, and it is not likely that we would long negroes and swore “Damn you I’ll Tom h- if you 
SLLr.’jSflJsetLCr™ bo. keep W . .. .b » e Z * ■;£ Z&SfttSZSi 

really favourable to the extinction of “ our domes- other to write a brilliant book. Amanmaymake f"toth e scheme, which would be hundreds of them are 

tic institution/’ Just as if a man who eould com- We su9 P eot tbat rtbeSe objections have been A Railroad Incident.—S ome time ago, and 

pliment tbe North for her “liberality” to the V. > i. ... hatched up by the Slave Power, which sees that beforetheMainelawcameabbnt,amerchantofLitch- 

SmffiBrn «1»™M4». ™ 1 Fanny Fern ’ baa written many pleasant frag- T , / ' ... , ; .. ’ _. ,_. field County, well known in the vicinity, came to the 


re paralleled by well-established/acts ? 


J)ROSPECTUS OF THE UNA—In 


Southern slaveholders, in granting admission into 
the Union to every new slave State that presented 
itself, could, by any possibility, have the least 
love of freedom in his heart. 

In the beginning of tbe article, the Democrat 


teachers in our Public Schools (of whom it is 
mainly composed), for several years. Among the 
proceedings was an interesting discussion on a 
resolution urging the duty of inculcating more 
fully than it has been done, both by precept and 
personal intercourse with the pupils, the great 
principles of morality and religion, such as must 


specially the 1 uotes tbe Standard as the organ of the “ genuine, 


original Abolitionists,” a compliment which I am 
sure you will be glad to accept, and goes on to 
refer to the remarks you made in your issue of 
tbe 30th of December, where you introduce the 
speech of Mr. Benton, read in the Senate, by Mr. 
Oliver. It quotes further, a passage from a letter 
of the Boston correspondent of the Evening Post, 


into ‘Fauny Fern’ has written many pleasant frag- 
ited ments, has set forth many a wise saw and modem 
eagt instance with a power peculiar to herself, there¬ 
fore it seems to have been taken for granted that, 
icrat ™ a m ° re extended wol ’ k > 01ie which, to be well 
• ne done, requires sustained power, imagination, in- 
an ^ sight, judgment, culture, taste, she must, perforce, 
j to not only equal, but surpass all she has ever done 
e 0 f before. It is by no means an uncommon case. 
Ihg There are many excellent people in the world, 
jj r besides authors, who are great in small things, 
H „ r and small in great ones. 


rise saw and modern the Mands ’ if annexed t0 the tJllio11 ’ IflUSt inevi ' conclusion thatthe sellmgof liql 
, , ,, tably come in as a free State. ness, and that he would relinqui 

:ar to herself, there- ---^__ down here, however, to buy got 

cen for granted that, Rev. Dr. Pennington.— We find in the Liberator Priuw article ^ ad b * bo b gb 

le which, to be well a letter giving a sketch of an anti-slavery speech, m the samStrain 1 in wMeh°he too 
ter, imagination, in- recently delivered in Newport, R. L, by the Rev. On his way up, he fell in convex: 
i,she must,perforce, J. W. C. Pennington, D.D., of this city. He is 

11 she has ever done reported as saying, in the course of his exordium, Iieved ardent spirits were a curse 
an uncommon case, that “ he thought he should refer to the. position tinnfthe eair.^Tlie^peo^te^f'hi 
leople in the world, of the North in their relation to this subject, so as opinion, Ac. He was going on w 
eat in small things, not unnecessarily to say anything to offend, any of £®™“ d- e * aooul ' 3e > wben aa unt 
the church or clergy. (!!) He first wished it expressly It seems that the railroad men ii 


3s, he met with a 
he would try just 
and had it placed 


t&lff MfC/Sra^cc 

mich importance as to enlist almost every vai 
•cter, and shade of opinion, it has been deemet 
, correct history of its progress should be pres 
nands truthfully presented; its philosophj 


“d, M«^e°» 

ise most deeply interested could have 


Political papers and those devoted to special reforms a 
alike unsuited to present a question .involving so much 


isophy (both Spiritual and 
ion, or the Re-organizatior 
lopment, will Cach receivt 


” and it is indicative of other changes yet School elicited a warm debate. This subject has 
been under consideration for some time, having 
is a great determination of the popular been re f err ed to the Executive Committee sixl 


iter as necessary elements into 
sound character, while free fr< 
The propriety of establishing 


da _ nothing of the person whom tl 


• Fanny Fern,’ knew I understood, by all, that he w, 


7t connected with that baga ^ ad “ 


I class of Abolitionists, or reformers, called infidels. He 1 


;e Normal j Nothings in Massachus 


slavery question, the whole in proof of 
knowledge of “ human nature,” for it 
that it had been indulging in prophecy ( 


ers, and had taken up her book as the produc-1 hoped, therefore, that fact would secure to him 
l of an entirely unknown author, we should I candid hearing! ” That the Doctor should 1 


Our contributors, a few of whose names we give, will be 
warmly greeted by our readers: Mrs. Dali; Mrs. E. Oakes 
Smith; Mrs. E. J. Eames; Mrs. P. D. Gage; Mrs. E. Cheney, 
now m Pans; Mrs. Peter; and Lizzie Linn, whose story of 


, have laid it down again, without finishing it, as, I anxious not to give offence to the church an< 
s upon the whole, a very stupid book. Not that I clergy is quite natural, since, although a fugitiv- 


uot good passages in it, but they are I slave, he has so little moral principle and self- 


it animated strain, d 
■to be sold, &c.,thet 
jondnetor opened thi 


>e willing to remain a member and a 


1 property at Hopedale, worth $10,000, if the Asso- 


Association has had a most crowded and successful 
series. A trump card of their pack was Mr. Ben¬ 
ton, who drew immensely. His lecture was more 


ile Library c j a ti 0 n will agree to build a Normal School upon 


than two hours long, and looked upon as rather a a school, and by others who were opposed to such ci 
bore by tbe mauy. However, he succeeded in a school on principle. The result was, that no “ 
enlisting in favour of his Railway Scheme many de fl n i te action was taken on the subject. t' 

of our principal merchants and others of Our First Mr. Cady, of New York City, one of the Editors ° 


e these gentlemen had forgotten, o 


t known, that Mr. Benton opposed Mr. address on vocal i 


Mace’s motion for the prohibition of Slavery in illustrations, as to the best mode 
Kansas and Nebraska, on the very ground that it muaic . TMs address wa3 a r i ob t fei 
wpuld interfere with his Railway project, on which ligtened to by a crowded audience 
occasion he also made the statesmanlike avowal standing the very inclement weather, 
that he hated Slavery so much that he made it a in which the meetings were held, 
permanent Constitutional institution in Missouri, i ai .£rest in the citv was crowded ea< 


th $10,000, if the Asso- Tbe S ist of tbe matter is, that it is a very im- sketches of c 
a Normal School upon P ro P er thing for a democrat to allow himself to and not fi 1118 
it, and this liberal offer has given the subject a be cajoled into the support of the principles which to r6ad a no 
new aspect. The project was opposed by some on be professes, as Mr. Benton was supposed to have picking out 
the ground that the State ought to establish such done, and to abandon tbe true aud only “ demo- if t be plums 
> were opposed to such cratic party,” to which the most intelligent Ger- ing ; and so 
le result was, that no mans of the West have recently so decidedly through in t 
a the subject. turned the cold shoulder. A few tears are shed faithfully re: 

lily, one of the Editors over tbe distinguished Senator, of whom it is pa- brief, well-w 
a highly entertaining thetically alleged that he “ has thrust the Demo- scene, 
with suggestions and crats from him.” Let the German Democrat be The story 


sketches of characters, but they are only sketches, 
0 and not finished pictures. But one does not wish 
b to read a novel as Jack Horner eat his cake—by 
e picking out here and there a plum, particularly 
>. if the plums are not uncommonly worth the pick- 
•- ing ; and so one finds a sad deal of stuff to wade, 
ently so decidedly through in the pages of ‘ Ruth Hall ’—if it is all J 
few tears are shed faithfully read—for the sake of here and there a 
i- brief, well-written chapter, or a passably dramatic 


nnW nirotohoa -minister of the man-stealing Presbyterian Church, —a cask of good liquor knocked in the head, a 
only Sketcnes, , s , \ . ,temperance lectnre ditto. That, he says, was the 

does not wish half of whose cler Sy and membership would un- of b ? s liquor transactions. 

: his cake-by hesitatingly consent to his reenslavement, were it ThikQ3 by Eiqht Names.—-O ne of the : 
i, particularly not for the fact that British gold had made him grievous signs of a depraved public conscience, i: 

,r iv . , the owner of his own body. It is equally natural covering up of vice and crime under euphonious 
orth the pick- _ . _ . j. * * -i * that disguise moral turpitude in political policy, 

stuff to wade tbat a clenoal associate and toady of-the Rev. iona ble Image, or financial skill. The phi%se,“p 
,, . . . .. Dr. Cox should go about tbe country, uttering lar sovereignity,” is an invention to cover with 

Imfdttoe a ly * g ™ ations that real Aboliti ° aislS are &TA “a tritofe 

fidels.” Is it our duty to spare such men on pledged to perpetual freedom. “ The compromis 
ably dramatic t f tb ^ eomDlex i on ? the Constitution,” is a phrase used to cover the 

account ot tneir complexion t cession of truth, justice, honour, and the divine lai 

The Black Swan.-T his rifted rinrer. who is 


T 1 HE EMPIRE.—A First-Class British 

.—One OI the most I J- Journal, edited by George Thompson, late M.P. This 


polities and the institutions of England, and with European 
affairs generally. It will be a faithful exponent of popular 
progress, and the chronicler of all the important Reforma- 

wilf ™°fr^ ent f th th te.t Ag f th^rll and ample . notice 


the best mode of teaching I comforted; Mr. Benton will, doubtless, again take the nt 


e, hardly deserving I The Blac 


that he hated biavery so much that he made it a j n which the meetings were held, on< 
permanent Constitutional institution in Missouri, ingest in the city, was crowded each i 
because people at tbe North said of it what be and through tbe day many of our pitiz 
believed to be true. How delicate must the sen- teachers from all parts of the State were i 


le democracy to his bosom, whenever he becomes 
mvinced that “ his case is hopeless,” with the 
}W party, as that journal alleges. It is not in 


romewhat romantic, and of that 
simple,’ which is true of her ir 
me. She marries, loses!first a c: 


•ican “ statesman ” to be so band, and is reduced, by Wb last even! 
ernoemt appears to suppose. Both his and tier frienijg'are hard-1 


i young lady, now in Philadelphia, has consented to give a a tens 
s described as concert in that city for the completion of a fund ^e sa' 
re senses than started there to redeem a family of ten slaves now the la’ 
then her bus- held in North Carolina. It is the same family 
it, to poverty, tbat interested so deeply the late Esther Moore, counti 
-hearted, and and in whose behalf that estimable woman devoted d adb 
ie support of so much effort during the last few weeks of her deceit 


abilities of Mr. Benton be, which would fasten an dance) deeply interested in the disci 


small, of that noble and generous ni 


ii- children • and Ruth, driven almost (valuable life. 


institution he despised on the State he was crea- Among the resolutions adopted, were a series of he stultified after the maimer practised by that i 
ting, for as near forever as he could, because four, paying a high tribute of respect to the memo- journal (whether intentionally or not, I cannot 
other people disliked it, too, and said so! I see r ies of two of the earliest and most distinguished say), a nation which has manifested more repug- 
that several New York gentlemen have denied advocates of education in Ohio—Nathan Guil- nance to the institution of slavery than any other 
that their names were used, for this purpose, with ford and Samuel Lewis, poth of whom have lately from which our population has received cousi- 
their consent. I hope that their disclaimer was deceased. derable accessions, and which only needs to he 

prompted by a knowledge of these facts. A Rail- Of Samuel Lewis, it may be said, that the pro- thoroughly enlightened on this subject, to cast its 
way to the Pacific may be a very fine thing; but motion of popular education was one of tbe great influence unmistakably into the scale of freedom, 
it would be dearly purchased at Mr. Beutou’s objects for which he lived and laboured. Next to \ German can scarcely be other than an Aboli- 
price. There is a large admixture of dross in Old the cause of human freedom, it occupied more of tionist, and where he is not, the fault is generally 
Bullion. his thoughts than any other, and in its service he more to be attributed to the influence of our own 

The recent accession of the Know-Nothings to spent, to the disregard of his own ease and pecu- people, and to the want of the necessary data for 
the control of our State House has furnished us niary interests, much of his time and energy, forming correct conclusions as to the slavery ques- 
witli our latest entertainment. It seems that of In 1838, ’39, ’40, Mr. Lewis was for two years tion, than to any innate quality or natural bias 
tbe three or four hundred Representatives and Superintendent of the Public Schools of the State, 0 n his part. 

forty Senators, there are a mere handful that have and devoted his whole time with a perseverance Let me beg the editor of the Democrat to review 


which the Democrat professes to represe: 
f be stultified after the maimer practisei 
- journal (whether intentionally or not, 
1 say), a nation which has manifested me 


to extremity, hits, at length, upon the lucky expe¬ 
dient of writing for a newspaper for a livelihood, i 
With one exception, all the editors she has to deal s 


s selfish, grasping wretches—indeed, all I readiness io do what she ac 


iss Greenfield, we understand, manifests ai 
eased interest in the down-trodden of her race 
3 her return from Europe, and expresses a 


their consent. I hope that their disclaimer was | 
prompted by a knowledge of these facts. A Rail¬ 
way to the Pacific may be a very fine thing; but 
it would be dearly purchased at Mr. Benton’s 
price. There is a large admixture of dross in Old 


accession of the Know-Nothings t 
our State House has furnished u 
t entertainment. It seems that o 


n any deliberative body. So and energy unsurpassed to tbe duties of the office. I the ground on which he stands, and to reflect.upon 


that the Legislature came together as nearly in He carried on an extensive correspondence, 
the state of fhe human race at the time the Social articles for the press, addressed the people it 
Compact was first formed as ever a legislative section of the State, and by all availabl 


of slavery than any other ber acquaintances present that ugly phase of for their benefi] 
ation has received oousi- humanity , except her literary correspondents, who The concert 

L which only needs to be are aU fools—but she, at length, achieves success about the last 
on this subject, to cast its atl| l the ten thousand dollars. All this is bald ever, of the tim 
into the scale of freedom. en °ug b > and there is nothing in its treatment, as Adthok ^T 
r be other than an Aboli- a mere story, to redeem it from the charge of be- 
not, the fault is generally ing pronounced very stupid. The reader is ready Mistake of that 
3 the influence of our own t0 a hearty approval tp the advice of Ruth’s Qf m „ to j 
; of the necessary data for brother 1 Hyacinth,’ “ that she had better turn her u q am " a1 
lions as to the slavery ques- attention to something else than literature,” and I can say thus 
e quality or natural bias to wls h that she had followed such wholesome not written by 
counsel. these works oi 

: of the Democrat to review ‘ Ruth Hall,’ then, has very little literary merit, nobfe 6 State 'I* 
: stands, and to reflect.upon and so far may be pronounced a rather stupid Tom, and now 


lere referred to will take pfr 
if this month. Due notice, ho 
: and place will be published. 


. diHE »mr YORK TRIBUNE.—Din.,... 

■ sJySfTJua,? as? 


Authorship op ‘Ida May.’— Professor Stowe, 
writing to the Portland' Inquirer to correct the « h 
mistake of that paper in attributing the authorship ^ 
of Ida May to Mrs. Torrey, says: be i 

“ I am not at liberty to reveal the author ; yet by 


whether ot word or action, whether white, blue, red, 
oor black, which has not contributed to amass the for- 
ssor eiowe, tnne wb } cb tbi3 boob bo ] da ord; as t be resu it 0 f skill in , 
correct the “humbug.” Lying is the word; and the perpetrator 
-authorsbiD of tbese enormous frauds here disclosed—not only 
* v without remorse, but with apparent chuckling—should 

be made to understand that the public will call things 
author ; yet by their right names.— Independent. . 


I can say thus much, that though this hook was 
not written by the author of Uncle Tom, yet both 
these works owe their maternity to the State of 


• the momentous consequences which the support book. But a book to be wholly stupid 


n was Captain, and all sorts’ proper means laboured to commend the School 11 


in every 1 of the Slave Power by our German population i 
ible and I has had, and what a beneficial influence a contrary s 


< emotion, and this cannot he said of it. It ii 


Maine. Do you desire a higher honour for your 
noble State ? First, the Maine Law, then Uncle 
Tom, and now Ida May. What next ? We are 
expecting something still in advance! ” 

Tbe Boston Chronicle conjectures thatthe author 


Bigotry and Literature.— The Boston Tran¬ 
script gives some facts of recent occurrence, showing 
that in this nineteenth century, and in these United 
States, the prejudice and narrowness of the middle 
ages yet Ungers. It appears, says that journal, that 
one of the lecturers engaged to appear in Newport, R. 
I., the present season wa3 prevented from fulfilling his 
engagement; and the Lecture Committee invited Geo. 


net success. Its thorough advocacy of Temperance aud 
liquor Prohibition, of Justice to the despised and down- 
rodden,,and of the equal and inalienable Rights of the Hu- 
lan Race, irrespective of Sex or Creed or Colour, have from 
ime to time repelled many sunshine friends, whose preju- 


of motions and amendments were held to he in 
order, without the fear of Jefferson’s Manual be¬ 
fore their eyes. There was never such a state of 
things, anywhere, I take it, since parliaments 
were invented. Always, heretofore, there have 


in their part would have upon the ce 


system to the people, and secure its adoption gene- j personal liberty in the United States, and of hil¬ 
l-ally, in all the counties. Our School system had I man progress the world over. And allow me to 


son, we believe, it is who says that the commonest j 
and most uneventful life would be fall of interest 
if faithfully and truthfully told. «Ruth Hall ’ is, 


>r malignity. Emer- of tbe w °rk in question is Mrs. Mary Green Pike, 


such a state of been in operation for some 
se parliaments generally adopted, except ir 


re him that during a year which I recently to a certain degree, the autobiography of ‘ Fanny 


been a contributor io me uieiaiy juumuia u early in the course, but agreed to read a comedy he ; 
Philadelphia. had recently finished. It was not only unexception- 1 

— -*.—.---- able in moral tendency but a highly practical work, 

The Una.— We invite attention to the prospec- remarkable for skilful characterization; and, bereft of 1 
, , ... . ,, . „ . dialogue and rhythm, might have been justly denomi- 

tus of this paper m another column. Mrs. Davis, nated s a re f or med analytical lecture on female charac- 
after once making up her mind, very reluctantly, ter, and the power of honest and manly sentiment, 
on account pf the delicate state of her health, to ^ ° f 

discontinue its publication, has finally concluded Tbe last week, it appears, was the time assigned 
to persevere in her editorial labours and keep her " ' 

flag at mast-head. The Una has been a very in- the course bacf thus far been given, refused the use of . 
foresting journal, and has done good service in i 


gentleman of literary pursi 
city, to take the place of t] 
the audience from disappoi 


own and highly esteemed 
ts, and'late Mayor of the 
3 absentee, and thus save 


, the literary journals of ^ 


,’ and, though the reader cannot dray 


o parties, the administration and the op- daily in the country districts, whe 


Mr. Lewis did much to extend its benefits, espe- 0 f his nation to defend that relic, pf the barbarous line where fact ends and fiction begins, there i 


5 1 age, American slavery, hut, o 


mtrary, with enough, where the personal relations of the author 


position, and, in every case, men of abilities who either prejudice against it, or indifference and hundreds, among all classes, who deeply deplored are known, to secure for the book the interest 
had been apprenticed to the trade of Public Life apathy. The people are now enjoying the happy ;t s existence, and warmly sympathized with our which attaches to a personal memoir. If not alto- 
and understood perfectly the use of all the tools, results of his labours. We have a noble school efforts for Its overthrow, and not a few who were gether faithful to the facts of the life of the author, 
The science, or art, of conducting a deliberative system, equal in its main features, to any in the profoundly discouraged in view of the continued W is to the spirit and temper of that life, and so 
Assembly was known by experience to many in Union, providing for the education of all, with- existence and extension of this anomaly in our far answers to Emerson’s requirement of what is 
everyone ever heard of, so that there could he out regard to nativity, station or sex, and not professed republic. necessary to make an interesting biography. The 

no hitch from ignorance or incompetency. But, neglecting the coloured people. I must not omit to tell you, before concluding emotion excited by it is a mixed feeling of indig- 

this year, there was no timber to make officers It was also owing to the personal influence of this letter, that our venerable Independence Hall nation and surprise that anybody could so far far- 
out of, and they had to be hewed out of such Mr. Lewis, that the endowment of the Woodward hag recently been fitted up anew, and hung with get a Christian law and a natural instinct as to 
blocks as came to band. The consequence has College and High School was obtained, and by his very valuable historical pictures, which for- bold up— bo matter under what provocation—a 
been that they have fully justified their claim to labours (continued for a pumber of years, and in merly constituted tbe Peele Gallery, and which parent to ridicule and contempt, and could so coin 
the name by which they choose to be known, the face of many obstacles) the union of tjie include full-length pictures of William Penn and into words and phrases the bitterness of alienation 
The outsiders, consisting of the Whig and Demo- Woodward and Hughes funds with the Common Lafayette, together with the portraits of Dr. Rush, from a father and a brother. The Mohammedans 
cratic parties, and of the remnant of the Free School fund was effected, and the present admira- Robert Fulton, Gov. Mifflin, Dr. Franklin, Admi- pronounce their most dreadful anathema upon 
Soilers that did not go after the new thing, hare ble system of graded Free Schools established in ralPenn, Red Jacket and many other historical him Who is guilty of filial irreverence ; and the 


nd policy of employing theW 
imuaityto accomplish workB 


se to which it is specially devoted, and w 
may find an adequate support. 


that edifice because the gentleman who 
had been so kind as to entertain and in; 
ence there, a few weeks ago, by read! 
comedy! Saxe dispensed his witty stoi 
nights before to laughing auditors, an- 


iled in the same place his vulgar jests. du° 
8 of the refusal of a church for a lyceum 
took place in Connecticut. The church ^ 


land, and equally within the legitima 
ncern and National effort; 5, Puce, 
true Progress, to he cherished by th 


rnable historical pictures, which for- bald up—no matter under what provocation—a 
ituted the Peele Gallery, and which parent to ridicule and contempt, and could so coin 
■length pictures of William Penn and mto words and phrases the bitterness of alienation 


Soilers that did not go after the 
all their eyes open and are but t- 


ready to pick I this city. To him ai 


o make game of the holes which they J Mr. Lewis has 1 


• I any one else, for our present excellent High School. I 


I mentioned, in a former letter, that the Liberty upon the children of Ham for uncovering the 


a Coloured Lawyer.— Thomas Chester, Esq., a the persons to be invited was submitted them, unit 
“ negro, a member of the bar of Liberia in Africa, now thte names of the Rev. E. H. Chapin and Rev. T. 
n on a visit to this country, is delivering lectures iu King were struck off, and the deed was done. In t 
Pennsylvania other case, in the same State, there was trouble m: 

18 m ... ' „ tt , . „ . gard to the theological tenets of the persons selecti 

The editor of the New Hamshire Patriot says by the lecture committee, and a compromise was ma 
11 that he expects to grow fat as long as he lives. Ah, by w hich Mr. Chapin was excluded and Henry Wa 
ie yes; hut when he dies, will not the fat be In the fire ? Beecher Was adopted as the representative of c 
(e —Louisville Journal. shade of religious belief, and the Rev. T.S. King 

» The tea™? «P of . railroad tracks near Erie is ^^XTom,*'b“, P &r. Beecher was 


have reliable Correspondents in each quarter of the globe, 
I and in nearly all the principal cities of Europe aud America, 
' and their letters will aid our readers to a clearer under- 


themselves have picked in their own elbows. 

The Speaker is a Baptist minister of the name 
of Eddy, I think, from Lowell. He has never 
been in any deliberative Body, unless it were a 
Clerical or Religious Convention, and this, every 
one knows, is worse than nothing, so flagrant is 
their contempt of rules and orders. His claims, as 
I was told, were established on this wise : It seems 
there is an eminent Know-Nothing, whose name I 
had never heard befofe, and so have forgotten, 
who lived in Lowell, and aspired to the comforta¬ 
ble position of Governor’s Councillor for that 
District. Now, there was another eminent man, 
from the same District, whose patriotic heart 
yearned after the same promotion. So his friends 


n enlightened philanthropist, and it 


e extended notice than has yet j frie historical collection, and will just add, that Fern’ 


ir I appeared of his life should be furnished for the among other curiosities to be found the 
a I press. You may expect a sketch of Mr. Lewis’s chair constituted, in part, of a mahogai 


e‘ what she represents them 


-e, is a that would be no palliation of her wrong. But, 
y beam I whether they are or not, which must still remain, 


tion, and this, every llfe before lon g for y° ur columns. taken from ahouse built in 1496, near the present at worst, a doubtful point with the majority of 

thing, so flagrant is The trial of Arrison, referred to in my last, re- city of St. Domingo, in the island of Hayti, for her readers, on one point there can be no doubt— 

rders. His claims, as suited in bis conviction for murder, in the first the use of Christopher Columbus, and in part of that almost anything would be pardonable in the 

n this wise : It seems degree, after a long, careful and impartial trial, fragments of the Treaty Elm and of Penn Cot- father and brother of so unscrupulous a daughter 

ithing, whose name I A motion for a new trial was overruled, and he tage, in Lsetitia Court. There is now no other and sister. 

1 so have forgotten, was sentenced to be hung on tbe 11th of May building in the United States which contains Children's Papers, -Grace Greenwood’s Little 

ired to the comforta- “ ext - Tbe ewJence was wholly circumstantial, greater attractions of a historical character than entered upon its second volume with the 

Councillor for that but overwhelming againt the prisoner, and the re- the Philadelphia State House. * Januarv issue. It is a beautiful naner for children, 

lother eminent man, corresponds with the almost unanimous senti- ■ - ■ ■ = pure in moral tone, lively and entertaining, and 

lose patriotic heart ment of the public. The case will be carried up We have heard with sincere sorrow of the death yet instl . Hctive . It ougbt to bave a btmdred 

ition. So his friends b y the counsel for the defence to the Supreme of our old friend John M. Fisk, at West Brookfield, tbousand Bubsor ibers. Fifty cents per annum. 


ni^fae—though we had on the 8th fast., at Harbor Creek, where a con- 
relatives of ‘ Fanny siderable portion of the Lake Shore Road was destroyed, 
its them to be • but Wm - H. Day is a worthy and intelligent colour- 
„ , , ed gentleman of Cleveland, who, as a reporter, was 

of her wrong. But, Jaat wbl ter excluded from the legislative halls of Ohio, 
sh must still remain, on account of his complexion. From the Leader We 
, , ,i . , ... .. „ , ,, learn tbat he has been elected Librarian of the Cleve- 

a doubtful point with the majority of ]and Library Association. 


it turned out, however, that Mr. Beecher was in- 
med of the facts, and delivered a scorching address 
Bigotry, which gave mortal offence to his own de- 


No paper involving ao great an expense as our Weektyand 

ian sentiment" that it gave universal, satisfaction 
md he was mvited to lecture a second time the same sustained at it8 price without the aia of our Country edi- 
season. The use of aMethodist chnrchm New Hamp- t i ons . i^ r g e „ 0 ur circulation is, it would involve us in 
ihire was recently forbidden to a man. of rare culture ruinous loss but for the receipts for Advertising. We be- 
md eloquence for an' address upon a moral question, lieve that in The Tribune is realized the largest variety and 


■e pained to learn from the St. Johnsbury 1 minstrels for thre< 


n the House put forward Mr. Eddy (if that be his | Court oi 


e exceptions taken to the ruling of MaBS., on Sunday, December 31. He was long a 


name) because he lived in the same town as the 
• gjeat man first alluded to. He having been 
chosen, tbe nosa of the Lowell great one was not 


ie Criminal Court, but the case is such a flagrant staunch, true ai 
ie, it is not likely the sentence of the law will slavery cause, i 
3 set aside. It is a ease equalling in atrocity sessed, which w 


lost efficient friend of the anti¬ 
used all the influence he pos¬ 
it small, in his neighbourhood, 


For, you know, it would never do to give the same punishment 
town the Speaker and Councillor. Patriotic Geo- be confessec 
graphy is a main study in these parts, and the The taxei 
nicety of it consists in spreading the offices about amounted t 
over the State generally and seeing that not too is $1 65 on c 


only put out of joint, but demolished altogether, that of Dr. Webster, of Boston, and if capital iu its behalf. The travelling lecturer always 
For, you know, it would never do to give the same punishment is justifiable in any case, this, it must found in him a ready and a helping hand, and his 
town the Speaker and Councillor. Patriotic Geo- be confessed, is one. pen, which never wanted brilliancy and point, 

grapby is a main study in these parts, and the The taxes for this city and county, for 1854, 'TO S > m years past, in frequent use. He was suc- 

nicety of it consists in spreading the offices about amounted to $1,800,000. The rate of taxation cessively President and Treasurer of the Worcester 
over the State generally and seeing that not too is $1 65 on one hundred dollars. The highest tax bounty South A. S. Society—a. Vice President of the 
many of them oome within forty miles of each was that paid by N. Longworth, amounting to Mass., N. E. Society, &c., &c. For several years 
other. Yon will see tbat this simplifies tbe busi- $30,328, all Of which was paid in cash into the past, be has been disabled from all exertion by a 
ness very much, as it leaves til the minor details treasury for 1854. This would show a valuation painful disease. He enjoyed the respect and 
of fitness and competency out of the question, of near two millions of dollars for Mr. L.’s pro- esteem of all friends of freedom and lovers of 

The great fight of the session is to be over tbe perty, which, as it is chiefly in real estate of an humanity. _ ; __ 

Senatorship. General Wilson is understood to improving character, may be considered a low pse- About four weeks since, parcels of tbe 
have the most equitable claim to it, iu considera- estimate of his wealth. anti-slavery Tracts (new series), each parcel con- 

tion of his having passed over the Free Soil party, The new Steam Fire Engine, building here for taining two thousand tracts, were forwarded to 

of which be was the candidate, to Governor Gard- Boston? by Latta & Co., was finished and tried Salem (Ohio), and to Adrian (Michigan), respec- 

ner. But, then, as that Governor would have been last week. It has several improvements upon tively, from the Anti-Slavery Office in Boston, 
chosen whether or no, somewhat diminishes his those built before, and will, no doubt, astonish the Were they received ? 
chance. It is said that some great men whose good people of Boston. Who would have thought, __ , ' 77 T, V .• 

names my trembling pen dares hot write, but who thirty years ago, of the ingenious Yankees send- LLcommumca ions on e usinesso te 

, , . tracts should be addressed to Samuel May, Jr., 21 

have been not a hundred miles away from the U. ing from the city of “Notions,” upwards of a „ ’ ” 

S. Senate before', have come to the New Party thousand miles West, for a new invention, and Cornhill, Boston. Donations of money, for the 
.... . , , . , . , . ., : especially such a novel and splendid one as this? Tract fund, should be se:' J ■ m ” 

privily, by night, in hope of being considered. Th* machine has been namedV- - 1 


Children's Papers.— Grace Greenwood’s Little g p ^ ddy y ^ 
Pilgrim entered upon its second volume with the known for s 
January issue. It is a beautiful paper for children, Out-dc 
pure in moral tone, lively and entertaining, and Health state 
yet instructive. It ought to have a hundred j a n ° at ^°° b 
thousand subscribers. Fifty cents per annum, habits of hi; 
Subscriptions should be sent to Leander K. Lippin- aad b ““^ e ° 
cott, Philadelphia. dukes are o' 

Uncle Lucius’s Juvenile Instructor, whose pros- 
pectus will be found in another column, is also mere exerci 
an excellent paper. It is more direotly religious ^ Luck 
in its tone than the Little Pilgrim, and at the same to be a brig 
time more positively anti-slavery. Its editor 
(Lucius Matlack) is a Wesleyan, but he does not bo i der 0 f tii 
make the Instructor a sectarian paper, and we can and has dra 
very heartily commend it to general circulation, dition, and 


(Yt.) Caledonian, that the Rev. S. A. Worcester, t 
devoted missionary among the Cherokees, was bitt 
in the arm by a dog supposed to be rabid, some tii 
in the early part of last month. The inform t 


I and banjos, stale jests and yellow Vf 


speedily adopted, but the result of the bite cannot be 

known for some time to come. Elijab Ad ams, 1st, - 

Out-door Exercise. —Hall’s Journal of Chester Nash, Troy, Ohio, - 

Health states that it is owing mainly to their delight Proceeds of Wendell Phillips’s Lecture ai 
in out-door exercise that the elevated classes of Eng- Cincinnati, Ohio, 

land reach a patriarchal age, notwithrtanding teeir p roceeds of Wendell Phillips’s Lecture at 
habits of high living, of late hours, of wine-dr inking GWomroTj Y _ 

Moses B Han-faston. Piermont, N. Y„ - 


years; it is because they will be on horseback, that Ebenezer Hul'burd, E Stockholm, “ 
sst elegant, rational, and healthful of all forms of Clarissa Hulburd, . “ “ 

3re exercise, both for sons and daughters. George Sunter, Hamilton, Canada Wee 

A Lucky Slave.— Gabriel L. M. Renfran, said Willard Corney, E Foxboro’, Mass., 


I New York Anti-Slavery Lectures. — Our ej 
j, limited space only allows ns to say that, in spite th 
of tbe unpropitious state of the weather, a very 
large audience assembled to hear Wendell Phil- ^ 
i ups, at the Tabernacle, on Tuesday evening. He b< 

■ was welcomed with great enthusiasm, and listened bl 
y to, for an hour and three-quarters, with an atten- o 
|- tion such as is rarely given to a speaker, however 86 

■ popular. He proclaimed, “ without concealment G 
and without compromise,” the doctrine of Dis- S; 


i A Lucky Slave. —Gabriel L. M. Renfran, said muirfomehii io » , „ •> 

same to be a bright intelligent negro, owned near New-Or- "fa® 1 Lo ? lbard ' d !j’ „ 

ditor leans, and hired oat by his master as a steward on Wilaam U. JXasKeu, 

steamboats on the Lower Mississippi, is the lucky J. A. Farnsworth, Esq., Dana, - 
s not bo i der 0 f ticket No.—, in Jones’s great gift enterprise; James Walker and Wife, Peace Dale, K 
ecan and bas drawn the farm valued at $25,000. He has, fa Jonathan Mosher, New Bedford, Mass., 

,. a well-written letter, notified the committee of his con- Samuel Watson, “ “ 

ttion. d ition, and accepting of their cash offer. He requests T Piprce Pleasantville, N. Y., 
them, personally, to secure the freedom of himseff and 
^ family nrst, and then pay him the balance over the S. P. Townsend, M 
-Our expenses to start him in the world. The appeal is Joseph Garr, Tarrytown, N Y - 
spite thrilling and affecting. _ France Jackson, Ti 

very Posting the Books.— Forty-two Members of "-i«nn»<Lit>nia iiu. ueis. 


discontinued at the expiration of the advance payment. 

Money may he remitted for subscriptions in letters at our 
risk; hut the Postmaster at the place where the letter is 
mailed should be made acquainted with its contents and 
keep a description of the bills. 


We have no travelling agents. Any one wishing to receive 
The Tribune need not wait to be called upon for his sub¬ 
letter in as few words as possible, inclose the money and 
write the name of the subscriber, with the Post-Office, 


but New Hampshi 
two of the numbe: 
Of the forty who 


Books. —Forty-two Members of - 
he Free States voted for Douglas’s- 
its final paAage. Elections have 
next House in all the Free States s 
:e and Connecticut, which elected S 
(H. Hibbard and C. M. Ingersoll). * 
lave already run the gauntlet, but 1 
-elected—namely: t 

id J. Glancy Jones of Pennsylvania; 
lew-Jersey; Wm. H. English and r 


j regal’d it as the cheapest paper, all i 
lished in the United States. 


Awards of* a tracts Bbould 1)6 addressed to Samuel May, Jr., 21 applause was frequent and general. We shall ^ 
invention,°and Cornhill, Boston. Donations of money, for the publish a complete report of the speech next the 
id one as this? Tract fund, should be sent to Francis Jackson, week. ^ 


George Vail of New-Jersey; Wm. H. English and red at 210c, a 212c.. and prime white at 221c. »;®2c. Rye The Postage on the Daily Tribune for one year is *1 56 

Smith Miller, of Indiana. is in demand at 123c. for Southern .and 125c. for Fennsyl- The Postage on the Weekly Tribune for one year is 28 

J. C. Allen and Wm. A. Richardson of Illinois. vania. Corn is in demand ; sales of old yellow at 95 a 98c., p os tage on the Semi-Weekly for one year is 52 

Of these Allen is returned elected by one majority, and new at 96c in ***,«•# offerings of Payable quarterly to ; the office where the 

which retnrn iscontested, while ail the residue ate he ^S e 1 SSfedtoTll»«ia?ntariy Ml of which were paper received. GREELEY SMomtATH, 
chosen by greatly reduced majorities- And several of «fom $8 to *H d0 ° _ mbune Office, New York. 

gSfcSST- WM WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. A 

Westmoreland in Pennsylvania, the Richard, the 4,000head; -they were sold at from $6 50 to »? per 100'lbs. * » beautiful engraved Portrait of the Honeer ofjffie 
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MARY’S DREAM. 


In the Living Age, No. 550, December 9,1854, 
page 458, there is cojoied from the New York 
Evening Post a brief notice of the author of the . 
celebrated song, “Mary’s Dream,” with the Eng¬ 
lish version of tht^soiig. The writer of the notice 
has erred in several particulars, which I beg leave 
to correct. 

John Lowe, the author of “ Mary’s Dream,” 
was born at Kenmore, in Galloway (Scotland), 

. in 1750. His father was gardener to Mr. Gordon 
of that ilk. Lowe was early placed in the parish 
school of Kells, and, at the age of fourteen, was 
apprenticed to a weaver named Ileron. 

Having, by industry and rigid economy, saved 
a sufficient sum to enable him to return to his i 
•studies, he placed himself under the charge of 
Mr. McKay, an eminent teacher of the languages, 
in the neighbouring parish of Oarsphairn. 

Through the kindness of the Rev. John Gil¬ 
lespie, minister of Kells, he was subsequently en¬ 
abled to enter the University of Edinburgh in 
1771, where he contiuneda pjemherof the divinity 
classes till he left for this country in 1773. Soon 
after haying reached the New World, he obtained 
the place of tutor in the family of one of the 
Washingtons. Afterwards he opened an Academy 
in Fredericksburg, Virginia, and for a while 
prospered. 

Although educated a Presbyterian, he took 
orders in the Episcopal Church, and obtained a 
parish. While engaged in his parochial duties— 
popular with all classes, and rising in reputation— 
he married most unhappily, became intemperate, 
and died in great distress.' He was buried in or 
near Fredericksburg, about 1798, 

A memoir of him, by the Bev. William Gil- 
’e?p : ' (brother of his early friend and patron), w 
published in London in 1810, and can be found 
Cromek’s Remains. 

The exquisite ballad, “ Mary’s Dream,” was I 
written on the death of one Miller, a surgeon, lost | 
at sea, who was engaged to Miss Mary MacGhie, 
daughter of the Laird of Airds. Originally 
Scottish, it has been Anglicised and altered, as I 
believe, for the worse. Suffer me to present the , 
original for the readers of the Living Age. 

Pittsburgh (Peon.), Desemb®,. 1864. ' j 

The lovely moon had climbed the hill 
Where eagles big aboon the Dee, 

And like the looks of a lovely dame, 

Brought joy to everybody's ee; 

‘ ’ ’ •' sweet Mary, deep in sleep, 
nuirhtn on’Sandy far at sen: 


A voice drapt safely or 
“ Sweet Mary, weep nae mair rov me i ■ 

She lifted up her waukening een, 

To see from whence the voice might b< 
And there she saw her Sandy stand, 
Bending on her his hollow ee.' * 

“ 0 Mary, dear, lament nae mail', 

I’m in death’s thraws below the sea; 
Thy weeping makes m 
Sae, Mary, weep nr- — 


nair for m 


“ The wind slept when we left the bay, 

But soon it waked and raised the main. 

And God he bore us down tbe deep, 

Who strave wi’ him, but strave in vam ! 

He stretched his arm, and took me up, 

Tho’ laith I was to gang but thee, 

I look frae heaven aboon the storm, 

Sae, Mary, weep nae mair for me! , 

" Take aff time bride sheets frae thy bed, . 
Which thou hast fanlded down for me; 
Unrobe thee of thy earthly stole— 

I’ll meet wi’ thee in heaven hie.” 

Three times the gray cock flapt his win g, 
To mark the morning lift her ee. 

And thrice the passing spirit said, 

“.'Sweet Mary, weep nae mail’ for me ! « 


Sir : On the night of May 20,1854, an attack 
was made on the Court-House of Boston, in which 
Mr. Burns was confined on the charge of being a 
slave. That night, Messrs. Phillips and Parker, 
with others, made speeches in Faneuil Hall, warn¬ 
ing men of the wickedness about to be perpetrated 
by sending an innocent man into slavery.— 
The speeches were published at the time. 

, Both of these gentlemen have lately been in¬ 
dicted for resisting aaoffkes- of the United States, 
while serving the process of a cotirt ;<fof the Judge 
charged the Grand Jury that such speeches w - 
a “ misdemeanour” under the statute of 1790. 

It is not at all probable that the government 
will bring them to trial, or dare to hazard the 
exposure incident thereto; but os this is the first 
instance of snch an indictment in Massachusetts, 
for such an act, it seems worth while to let the, 
public understand the fepts of the case. 

There is a family in Boston, which may be 
called the Curtis Family. So far as' relates to 
the matter in hand, it rnay be said to consist of I 
six persons, viz.: Charles P. Curtis, lawyer, and 
Thomas B. Curtis, merchant, sons of the late 
Thomas Curtis; Benjamin B. Curtis; by birth a 
1 kinsman, and by marriage a son-in-law of Charles 
P. Curtis, late a practising lawyer, now a Judge 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
his brother, George T. Curtis, lawyer and United 
States Commissioner for the District of Massa- 
- chusetts ; Edward C. Loving, a step-son of the 
late Thomas Curtis, and accordingly step-brother 
of Charles P. and Thomas B. Curtis, Lawyer, 
Judge of Probate for Boston, .United States Com-1 
nussioner, and Lecturer at the Cambridge Law 
School, and also William W. Greenough, son-in- 
aw of Charles P. Curtis, merchant. 

I....CONNECTION OF THE CUBTISES WITH THE RECENT 
OASES OF KIDNAPPING IN BOSTON. 

1. In 1836, Charles P. Curtis and Benjamin 
B. Curtis appeared ns counsel for the slave-hunters' 
in the famous ease of the girl Med, originally a 
slave in the West Indies and brought to Boston 
by her mistress. Med claimed her freedi 
ground that slavery was not recognised by the 
laws of Massachusetts, and could not exist there 
unless it were in the special case, under the Fede-1 
ral Constitution, of fugitives from the slavd States 
of this Union. The Curtises contend with ali 
their might —tot is vertbus, as lawyers say—that 
Slavery might, by legal comity, exist in Massa¬ 
chusetts—tliat Slaves were property by tbe law of] 
nations; and that an ownership which is legal in 
the West Indies continued in Boston, at least so 
far as to leave the right to seize and carry away. 
But the Supreme Court of Massachusetts held 
otherwise. 

2. After Mr. Webster had made Ms speech of I 
March 7,1850, pledging himself and his State to' 
the support of the Fugitive Slave bill, then before 
Congress, “ to the. fullest extent," Thomas B. 
Curtis, with the help of others, got up a letter to j 
Mr. Webster, dated Boston, March 25, 1850, 
signed, it is said, by 987 persons, who say 
desire to express to you our deep obligations for 
what this speech has doue and is doing ; ” “ You 
have pointed out to tho. whole people the path ofl 
duty, have convinced the understanding, and 
touched the conscience of a nation.” “ We de¬ 
sire. therefore, to figpte. to you our entire 
enrrenee in the sentiments of your speech.” 

3. A little later, Mr. Webster returned to Bos¬ 
ton, and was rapturously received at the Revere 
House, April 29,1850, by a great multitude when 
Benjamin R, Curtis made a public address, and 
expressed his “ abounding gratitude for the ability 
and fidelity ” which Mr. Webster had “ brought 
to the defence of the Constitution, and of the 
Union,” and Commended him as-“ eminently vigi¬ 
lant, wise and faithful to his country without a 
Shadow of turning,” '' 

4. Presently, after the passage of the Fugitive 
Slave bill, at a.dinner-pariy, at the house of a 
distinguished counsellor of Boston, Charles P. 
Crartis declared that he hoped the first fugitive' 
Slave who should eoraC to Boston would be ‘ ’ 
and sent back! 

5. Chas P. Curtis and his step-brother, Edward 
G. Loring, defended tbe Fugitive Slave bill by 
writing articles published in the Boston Emit/ 
Advertiser. 

, 6. In November, 1850, the slave-hunters, thus I 


l applied to Comhiissioner Benj. F. Hallett I 
ana to Judges Woodbury and Sprague, for a 
warrant to arrest their prey. Finally, they betook 
themselves to Commissioner George T. Curtis, 
who at once agreed to grant a warrant; but, 
cording to his own statement, in a letter to f 
Webster, as hey anticipated resistance, and cl_ 
sidered it very important that tbe Marshal should 
have more support than it was in his power as a 
Commissioner to afford, he .procured a meeting of 
the Commissioners, four in number, and with their ‘ 
aid succeeded in persuading the Circuit Court, 
then in fission, to issue the warrant. 

7. The warrant having been itemed for the 
seizure of Mr. Craft, Marshal Devens applied to 
Benj. B. Curtis for legal advice as to the degree 
of force he might use in serving it, and whether it 
ought to be regarded as a civil or a criminal pro- j 
cess. Geo. T. 0 urtis wag employed by his brother 1 
to search for authorities on these points. They 
two, together, as appears from the letter of Geo. 
T. Curtis to Mr. Webster, induced Marshal 
Devens to ask a further question, which gave 
Benj. B. Curtis au opportunity to come put with | 


elaborate opinion in favour of the constitution¬ 
ality of the fugitiveslave bill. This was published 
in the newspapers. Iu order to maintain the 
constitutionality of this act, Benj. R. Curtis was 
driven to assume, as all its defenders must, that 
the Commissioner, in returning the fugitive, per¬ 
forms none of the duties of a Judge; that the 
hearing before him is not “ a case arising under 
the laws of the United States; ” that he acts not 
Judicial, but merely as an Executive officer 
—not deciding the man to be a slave, but merely 
giving him up, to enable that point to be tried 
elsewhere. But, spite of this opinion, public jus¬ 
tice and the Vigilance Committee forced the 
(Southern) slave-hunters to flee from Boston, after 
which Mr. and Mrs. Craft left America, to find 
safety in England, the evident, rage and fierce 
threats of the disappointed (Boston) slave-hunters 
making it unsafe for them to remain. 

8. After the failure of this attempt to arrest 
Mr. Craft, Thomas B. Burtis got up a “ Union 
Meeting ” at Faneuil Hall, Nov. 26,1850. The 
call was addressed to such as “ regard with disfa¬ 
vour all further popular agitation ” of the subjeet 
of slavery. Thos. B. Curtis called the meeting to 
order ; William W. Greenough, from the “ Com¬ 
mittee of Arrangements,” presented the resolu¬ 
tions. Benj. R. Curtis made one of the principal 
speeches iu defence of man-stealing in Boston. 
He declared that fugitive slaves were “ a class of | 
foreigners, with whose rights Massachusetts has 
nothing to do. It is enough for us that they have 
no right here." He read a passage, also, from 
Mr. Parker’s Sermon of Conscience, and said he 
should like to ask the reverend gentleman in what 
capacity he expected to be punished for his per¬ 
jury ? When Mr. Parker rose, unexpectedly, and 

’ ’ “ Do you want an answer to your question, 
Mr. Curtis refused to hear the reply. It is 
said the resolutions were written wholly or in part, 
by Mm. The meeting, of course, declared for 
kidnapping in Boston. 

9. In February, 1851, George T. Curtis issued 
the warrant for the seizure of Shadrach, who was 
“ hauled ” into the Court-House before tMs Com¬ 
missioner ; but “ the Lord delivered him opt of 
their hands,” and he also escaped out of the 
United States of America. 

10. After the escape or rescue of Shadrach, 
George T. Curtis telegraphed the news to Mr. 
Webster, at Washington, declaring “ it Mevying 
war ”; thus constructing high treason out of the 
rescue of a prisoner, by unarmed men, from the 
hands of a sub-deputy officer of tbe United States. 

11. Geo. T. Curtis also officiated as Commis- 
jner in tlie kidnapping of Thomas Sims, in 

April, 1851; and, under the pretence of “ extra¬ 
dition,” sent him to be scourged in the jail of Sa¬ 
vannah, and then to suffer eternal bondage. It 
was rumoured at the time that Charles P. Curtis 
and Benjamin B. Curtis, his law-partner and son- 
in-law, were the secret legal advisers'and chamber- 
counsel of the Southern slave-hunters in this case.' 

12. When Mr. Sims was brought before Judge 
Woodbury, on Habeas Corpus, Benj. B. Curtis 
appeared as counsel for the Marshal, and also 
assisted Judge Woodbury in strengthening his 
opinion against Sims, by a written note trans¬ 
mitted by an officer of the Court to tjie Judge, 
while he was engaged in delivering his opinion. 

13. In 1851, after the death of Judge Wood¬ 
bury, Benjamin R. Curtis was appointed Judge 
' his place, at Mr. Webster’s recommendation; 

id, as it was generally supposed, in recompense j 
for his great efforts in behalf of the Fugitive Slave j 
bill, and Ms alacrity in reducing innocent men to 
slavery. 

14. As Circuit Judge of the UMted States, 

Benj. R. Curtis, as well in the construction of 
juries as in the construction of the law, exerted 
all his abilities against the parties indicted for the 
rescue of Shadrach. He did this especially in the 
case ofElizur Wright, who appeared without coun¬ 
sel, and thus afforded a better opportunity to pro¬ 
cure a conviction. But it was in vain—all escaped 
out of Ms hands. 1 

15. In 1851, Geo. T. Curtis brought an action 
for libel against Benj. B. Mussey, bookseller, who 
had just published a volume or speeches by the 
Hon. Horace Mann, one of which was against the 
business of kidnapping in Boston, wherein Geo. 
T. Curtis found, as be alleged, matter libellous oi 
himself. That suit remains yet undisposed of. 

16. In May, 1854, Edward G. Loring issued a 
warrant for the seizure of Mr. Burns; decided the 
case before he heard it, having advised the counsel 
not to oppose his rendition, fcuj he would probably 
be sent back; and finally delivered him over to 
eternal bondage. But in this case, Mr. Loring, I 
who has no Curtis blood in his veins, did not wish | 
to steal a man, and proposed to throw up his 
commission rather than do such a deed; but he 
consulted his step-brother, Chas. P. Curtis, who 
persuaded him it would be dishonourable to de¬ 
cline the office of kidnapping imposed upon him, 
as a United States Commissioner, by the Fugitive 
Slave bill. Benj. R. Curias, it is said, aided Mr. 
Loring in forming the “opinion” by which he 
attempted to justify the “ extradition ” of Mr. 
Burns; that is to say, the giving Mm op as a 
slave without any trial of his right to liberty, 
merely on a presumptive case established by his 


...CONNECTION OF MESSRS. PHILLIPS AND PARKER 
WITH THE ATTEMPTS TO PREVENT KIDNAPPING. 
IN BOSTON AND ELSEWHERE. 

1. When the Fugitive Slave bill was proposed 

Congress, they both exposed its wickedness. . 

2. After Mr. Webster made his speech of 
March 7,1850, they procured a meeting at Fa- 
neuil Hall on the 25th of March, 1850, in which 
they criticised and condemned the course of Mr. 
Webster and the Fugitive Slave bill. 

3. After the passage of the Fugitive Slave bill, 
they, with others, procured another meeting at 
Faneuil 'Hall, Get. 14,1850, to devise means for 
protecting the coloured and other inhabitants of 
Massachusetts, brought in peril by the Fugitive 
Slave bill. They proposed the formation of a 
Committee of Vigilauee, and became active 
members thereof, aiding it by money, by public 
speeches, aDd continued action. They frequently 
denounced the sin of man-stealing, and exposed 
the wickedness of such as engaged in that work 
—such as Ingraham, Kane and Curtis, &e. 

4. When attempts were made by the Curtises, 

Boston, to kidnap men under pretence of extra- 

dition, Messrs. Phillips and Parker denounced 
and opposed the same in various modes, as well 
private as public. Thus Mr. Parker kept Ellen 
Craft in Ms house until the Curtises were defeated, 
and the (Southern) man-hunters had fled from the 
town. In the case of Thomas Sims, both were 
also very active in efforts for his defence. Mr. 
Phillips exposed the iniquity in speeches delivered 

Various parts of the land ; Mr. Parker in ser- 

_ms. Here is a list of such as were printed, and 

relate to this wickedness of man-stealing : “ Of 
the function of Conscience in relation to the Laws 
qf Men ” (Sept. 22,1850, four days after the pas¬ 
sage of the Fugitive Slave bill). “ The. State of 
the Nations ” (Nov. 28,1850, Thanksgiving Day, 
two days after the “Union Meeting”). “The 
Chief Sins -of the People ” (April 10,1851, Fast 
Day, while’the mock trial of Mr. Sims was still 
pending). “ The Three Chief Safeguards of So¬ 
ciety" (July 6, 1851). “The Boston Kidnap-] 
ping—a Discourse to commemorate the Rendition 
of Thomas Sims ” (April 12, 1852). “ A Dis¬ 
course occasioned ,by the. Death of Daniel Web¬ 
ster" (Oot. 31,1853). In yef other sermons he 
disclosed the wickedness of the kidnappers. 

5. Messra Parker and Phillips, with many 
others, opposed the rendition of Mr. Burns, in 
May and June, 1854. Not to mention other 
deeds, both made speeches at a meeting in Faneuil 
Hall (May 26), phonographically reported and 
published at the time. Mr. Phillips was the at- j 
torney of Mr. Bums, procured him counsel, and 
aided in Ms defence. Mr. Parker exposed the 
conduct of Mr. Loving, in a- “ Lesson for the Day ” 

Sunday, 28th), and in sermons “Of the nev. 
...me against Humanity” (June 4th) ; “Of the 
Laws of God and, the Statutes of Men ” (June 
18). “ The Dangers which Threaten the Rights 
of Man in America ” (July 2). In the latter he 
exposed the conduct of B. R. Curtis, and the 
justice of his “ charge ” to the Grand Jury, de¬ 
livered on the 7th of June, 1854. 


1. After the kidnapping “ extradition ” of Mr. 
Bnrns by Edward G. Loring, and after Mr. Par¬ 
ker had exposed and commented on the wicked¬ 
ness of this act, Messrs. Charles P. Curtis and 
Thomas B. Curtis endeavoured, but without suc¬ 
cess, to expel the society, of which Mr. Parker 
is the minister, from the Music Hall, where their 
Sunday meetings are held, and which is hired for 
that purpose of a Corporation whereof Charles 
P. Curtis was President. 

2. June 7,1854, Benj. R. Curtis delivered _ 

charge to the new Grand Jury subversive of the 
dearest rights of the people, making the expres¬ 
sion of opinion a constructive “ misdemeanor,” to 
be punished by a fine of $300 and imprisonment. 
for twelve months, tljus assailing all freedom of 
speech. 1 

3. By the direction of Benj. R. Cnrtis, con¬ 
tained in this charge, attempts were made to in¬ 
dict various speakers at Faneuil Hall who had 
denounced the sin of man-stealing in Boston, and 
among them Messrs. Phillips and Parker. But 
that Grand Jury failed to perform the work de¬ 


manded of them, and so were discharged, and a 
new Jury empanneled. 

4. W. W. Greenough, son-in-law of C. P. Cur¬ 
tis, and brother-in-law of Benj. R. Curtis, was 
one of the new Jury. They found bills against 
Messrs. Phillips and Parker, charging them with 
a “ misdemeanour ” under the act of 1790, which 
forbids obstructing a United States officer in the 
service ofa process, said obstruction being-on the 
part of Messrs. Phillips and Parker, the uttering 
of certain words at Faneuil Hall against the 
stealing of men. 

Thus it appears that some of the Curtis family 
have been active in all the cases of slaVetomting 
which have occurred in Massachusetts, since the 
passage of the Fugitive Slave bill, and in one at 
least wMch occurred previously. That they were 
intensely active in efforts to support that bill, to 
procure its passage, and to carry it into execution; 
and that in tbe indictments found against Messrs-. 
Phillips and Parker, not to mention what was 
done secretly, two at least of that family had a 
direct personal agency. 

Your obedient servant, 

A Citizen op Boston. • 


_..as not as pretty as women I know, 

And yet all your best, made of sunshine and snow, 
Deep to shade, melt to nought, in the Iong-trodderi 


You turned from the fairest to gaze in her”face; 

And when yon had once seen her forehead and month. 
You saw as distinctly her soul and her truth: 

My Kate. 

- - - a blue inner light from her eyelids -outbroke, 

You looked at her silence and fancied she spoke; 
When she did, so peculiar, yet soft was the tone, ’ 
Though the loudest spoke also, you heard her alone: 

My Kate. 

- doubt if she said to you much that could act 
As a thought or suggestion; she did not attract, 

In the sense of the brilliant and wise, I infer; 

’Twas her thinking of others made yon think of her: 

My Kate. 


. .. _. ..... , girls purer, as, through the whole_ 

The children were gladder that pulled at her gown: 

My Kate. 


If you praised her as charming, some asked what you 


The weak and the gentle, the ribald and rude, 

She took aa she found them and did them all good; 
It always was so with her—see what you have !-- 
She has made the grass greener e’en here with hi 
grave. 

My Kate. 

My dear one ! when thou wert aiive with the rest, 

I held thee the sweetest, and loved thee the best; 
And now thou art dead, shall I not take thy part, 
As thy smile used to do thyself, my sweet heart ? 

My Kate. 


collection last year for the then fair, but the ship 
which brought the box unfortunately was wrecked. 
Undiscouraged by the failure, she however made 
a larger and more elaborate collection for this 
•, which came safely to hand. This lady, in 
letters, speaks of the readiness with which 
people in all ranks of life have contributed, and 
states that a poor couple took down from their 
walls a print, which was their only earthly super¬ 
fluity, and gave it to this object. On the first day 
of the fair, a gilt cup and saucer was sent in, with 
a note in broken English from a young German, 
who says that he gives for the cause of freedom 
the New Year’s present wMch Ms mother has 
just sent him. 

Time would fail me to speak of the English and 
Scotch boxes, rich in lace, embroidery, water- 
coloured paintings, choice engravings, shawls, 
scarfs, and a thousand other things too numerous 
to find a distinct mention. But one thought forces 
itself on an American mind. How differently 
does our American slavery appear abroad from 
what it does here. How does the zeal of foreign 
lands for the cause of emancipation contrast with 
lukewarmness! Why this feeling in other 
lands for us, when we hate so little for ourselves ? 

It has sometimes been erroneously supposed 
that the avails of this great Bazaar went for the 
support of the Liberator. This is not so. What¬ 
ever be the peculiar sentiments of the Liberator, 
that paper derives no support whatever from the 
funds thus accumulated. These are devoted to 
the supporting of the Ahti-Slavery Standard, and 
the maintatoanee of anti-slavery lectures and 
tracts. It is proposed this year to throw out a 
new series, of tracts, which shall meet the peculiar 
pressure of our times. May they be successful in 
awakening in our own land something of that 
feeling towards slavery which is felt in all other 
Christian nation's.— Mrs. Stowe, in The Indepen- 


LETTER FROM BOSTON. 

Notwithstanding the cry of hard times, which ; 
appears to be making itself heard above all other 
this wteter, the streets of Boston have -as-! 
1 a most attractive appearance during the 
holidays. Every window, from that of the grocer, 
to that of the print-shop, has been arranged with ] 
some suggestion of tbe festivities of the season. 

It is quite worthy of remark how those Christ¬ 
mas customs which obtain in other lands, are 
every year creeping up into our Puritan latitudes. 
Thus among the articles offered for sale, one now 
notices fine spruces for Christmas trees, and little 
coloured wax candles to illuminate them; 
branches of tolly, with its glistening green leaves 
and red berries, and garlands of pine and amaranth 
seem to be finding sale ; and as we rode by many 
a house in the country, we could see them sus¬ 
pended in the windows. 

Well done, say we; welcome all such genial, 
loving customs ; they do no harm, and they make 
'■'e more beautiful; let them spread! 

Onr fathers, it is true, abjured Christmas, be- 

«se they found it in bad company. Those 
legendary and poetic graces which belonged to it, 
were like lilies anil violets growing ou a battle 
field ; the battle had to be fought, though it trod 
; them in the mire. But in our days the battle is 
over, and we can afford to let the lilies grow. 
Some say, Why keep Christina^ when it has been 
proved not to be after all the day of the nativity ? 
What of that? Is it not worth our while to 
celebrate that nativity, though we do not know 
its exact date ? Shall we all with guns, crackers, 
iand feu de joie, celebrate the Fourth of July, 
because then our nation begun its life, and shall 
we refuse the time-honoured garland, the pleasant 
family rejoicing, the exchange of gifts of affection, 
by which Christendom in all Christian lands but | 
ours, commemorates the coming in of earth’ 
higher life? Had no day been set apart for this ] 
methinks a pious and loving heart would 
senate one, impelled by its . own instincts. 
The mother would say to her children, We will 
choose one day of the year, to be kept in especial 
remembrance of the time when onr Lord Jesns 
to onr world. In morning prayers of 
such a day, she would read the wonderful story 
that commences, “ And there were shepherds 
abiding in the fields with their flocks; ” and 
around this simple legend, from year to year, 
should twine the thread of the family history—its 
births, its deaths, its marriages and funerals; and 
its yearly return should ever bring a warmer life, 
to what the first Christmas introduced, peace on 
earth, good will to man. 

Among the attractions of Boston during Christ¬ 
mas week, none perhaps has excited more atten¬ 
tion or drawn more visitors than the Anti-Slavery 
Fair on Winter street. The flag wMch is hung 
out announced it as the twenty-first of its name 
and object which has been holden in Boston. It 
commenced its existence years back, under the 
ban of all the fashion and so-called respectability 
of the city, and it has held on, from year to year 
increasing in its attractions and its popularity, 
till now it is decidedly the most fashionable shop¬ 
ping resort of the holidays. It is a singular 
feature of this fair, that the majority of its con¬ 
tributions are from Europe—free-will offerings from 
foreign nations to the great cause of human free¬ 
dom in America. TMs year the foreign contri¬ 
butions have been so varied and brilliant — 
make the fair a perfect museum of the 
recherche articles of taste and fancy from the old 
world. 

France was there, represented by two tables, 
filled with the choicest of those elegant trifles for 
which that country is so celebrated. One of these 
tables was furnished entirely by the efforts of the 
French Evangelical Christians; and there were 
dolls and play-tfipgs gontrilpited by children in 
different schools, and accompanied often by touch¬ 
ing expressions of the interest which these little 
ones feel in the sufferings of the American slave. 
There was splendid embroidery, sent by different 
ladies, and multitudes of gracefol works of taste, 
each of which had its own little story of the feel¬ 
ings of the donor. The letters that accompanied 
tbe collection on this table were. so peculiar and 
interesting, that at some future time we way give 
some specimens of them to our friends—the readers 
of the Independent. The other French table, 
gathered in Paris under the superintendence of 
Mrs. Chapman, contained a rich assortment of 
articles of viftv. Among these were several 
genuine pieces of the China service of Louis 
Philiipe, marked with the royal cypher, and a 
porcelian plate painted by the Queen of Wurtem- 
berg, with her cypher enamelled by her own hand. 
The republican throng of visitors manifested great 
zeal to view these royal relics, and we understand 
that they met a ready sale at liberal prices, not¬ 
withstanding the hard times. TMs table con¬ 
tained also beautiful bronzes, specimens of Bo¬ 
hemian glass, and scores of Dresden China. There 
was a fine copy, life-size, in plaster, of the head of 
the Venus de Milon, and several smaller copies of 
different works of art in the Louvre. There wi 
busts and medallions of all sorts of celebrities, 
for instance from John Calvin to George Sand ; 
and there was a most graceful collection of the 
flower-baskets, which give such grace 
to the furnishing of French parlours. 

One table was collected entirely m Switzerland, 
|by the efforts of one lady, and. presented a very j 
complete assortment of . that peculiar species of 
carved wood-work for which that country has 
become famous. Here were dolls in the dresses 
of the different cantons; here were curiously- 
wrought paper-knives and salad forks and spoons j 
here were some exquisite specimens of the enamel-' 
painting for which Geneva is famous, and there 
were models of pottages and chalets, and of shep¬ 
herds and chamois; and in short all that would i 
bring to a Swiss tourist’s mind a remembrance of 
the invariable collections wMch meet him at every 
stopping-place and hotel in passing through Swit- 

rland. 

One table was collected entirely in Germany 
by the unintermitted exertions of an English lady ; 
residing in Stuttgard. This same lady made a 
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THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT INFANTRY 
AT BALAKLAVA. 

BY ALFRED TENNYSON, 

Half a league, half a league, 

Half a league onward, 

All In the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred, 

Into the valley of death 
Rode the six hundred, 

For up came an order which 
Some one had blundered. 

‘ Forward, the Light Brigade! 

‘ Take the guns,’ Nolan said: 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

‘ Forward, the Light Brigade! ’ 

No man was there dismayed, 

Not though the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered: 

Theirs not to make reply. 

Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to do and die. 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon in front of them 
Volleyed and thundered; 
Stormed at with shot and shell. 
Boldly they rode and well, 

Into the jaws of Death, 

Into the mouth of Hell 


Flashed all their sabers bare, 

Flashed all at once in air 
Sabring the gunners there. 

Charging an army, while 
AU the world wondered: 

Plunged in the flattery smoke, 

With many a desperate stroke 
The Russian line they broke; 

Then they rode back, but 
Not the six hundred. 

t of them, 

_of them, 

Cannon behind them 
Volleyed and thundered: 

Stormed at with shot and shell, 

While horse and hero fell, 

Those who had fought so well 
Came from the jaws of Death, 

Back from the mouth of Hell, 

All that was left of them, 

Lett of six hundred. 

When can their glory fade ? 

O the wild charge they made ! 

All the world wondered. 

Honour the charge they made! 

Honour the Lights Brigade, 

Nbble six nuuMred ! 

D/ U-ondan') Exarnvn 


I [From Blackwood’s Magazine’for December, republish 
Leonard S'cott*& Co., 79 Fulton street.] 

[The ensuing brief.but interesting and affecting 
sketch of one so long the glory of the, magazine 
was written by the author for the purpose of his 
forthcoming “ Miscellanies ” ; but, at our request, 
he has allowed it first to appear in the columns 
of the magazine so long irradiated by the genius 
of Professor Wilson.] 

On a bright frosty day in December, 1827, __ 
I was quitting the mathematical class in the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh, of which I had been a mem¬ 
ber about two months, one of my class-fellows 
said suddenly, “If you want to see Christopher 
North, he’s yonder! ” This my companion knew 
to have been long my desire, for I was in these 
early days one of Christopher North’s most enthu¬ 
siastic admirers. My curiosity was gratified in a 
moment. Walbing rapidly across the quadrangle 
towards Ms class-room (that of moral philosphy) 
With a Sort of hasty, impetuous step, as though he 
were behind his time, was Professor Wilson, then 
in the very prime of life. A faded, tattered 
gown, put on carelessly, fluttered in the keen wind, 
and seemed a ludicrous appendage to as fine, tall, 
manly a figure, and free, fearless bearing, as I have 
ever looked upon. As he came nearer, his limbs 
and their motions gave the idea of combined 
strength, agility and grace; and there was a cer¬ 
tain sort of frank, buoyant unaffectedness about 
his demeanour that seemed to indicate ■ light¬ 
hearted consciousness of great mental and physical 
endowments. When he came near enough for his 
face to be seen }vith distinctness, in it I forgot 
everything else about him; and I shall never for- 
jget the impression it produced. What, a magni¬ 
ficent head! How finely chiselled his features! 
What compression of the tMn but beautifully 
formed lips! What a bright blue flashing 
“ Eye, like Mars, to threaten or command ! ” 
Add to all this the fair transparent complexion, 
flowing auburn hair, and the erect commanding 
set of his head upon Ms shoulders, and surely no 
Grecian sculptor could have desired anything be¬ 
yond, it, As for his eye, it lighted on me as hi 
passed, and suddenly disappeared. 

I had seen power and genius visibly embodied, 
and, in a word, 1 think that never before or since 
can any celebrated man’s personal appearance 
have so far surpAasd an admirer’s expectation as 
Professor Wilson’s air, face and figure went be¬ 
yond what I had imagined. I say this calmly, 
after the lapse of twenty-seven years, during which 
I have a thousand times recalled the scene which 
I have now faintly sketched for the reader; as¬ 
suring Mm that no one then knowing this gifted 
and far-famed man will think my sketch too higMy 
coloured. 

As I heard that many more were crowding into 
his class-room than were entitled to do so, I fol¬ 
lowed their example, discarding from my thoughts 
for the nonce all poor Professor Wallace’s sines, 
co-sines, triangles and parallelepiped; and when I 
entered the Moral Philosophy class, I found that 
Professor Wilson had just begun his lecture. He 
read it with considerable rapidity, as it .were 
vehemently urging his words out of lips com¬ 
pressed with the natural energy of his character. 
Professor Sedgwiqk, of Cambridge, when speak- 
Mg in public, has sometimes reminded me of Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson’s manner. 

The lecture was eloquent, and greatly relished 
by the auditory. A small incident showed how 
he was absorbed with Ms subject, though the lec¬ 
ture was probably one that he had often read to 
his class. He had taken out his pocket handker¬ 
chief, and, after drawing it across his forehead, 
crushed it up, and plaeed it on the left-hand side 
of his paper, partly under a book. By-and-by, 
he required his handkerchief and felt first in one 
pocket, then in the other ; then in the breast, then 
glanced hastily round, evidently in quest of his 
handkerchief, but without pausing for a moment 
in the flow of his impassioned rhetoric. These 
efforts he renewed several times; but it was not 
till Ye had finished his lecture that he suddenly 
saw what he had been looking for, and which w 
bad seen all the wMle. He uttered a loud “ Oh 1 
as he thrust it into his pocket and withdrew. I 
have several times reminded Mm of tMs little cir¬ 
cumstance, and he always laughed heartily, saying, 
“ Very likely—very probably. I’m very thought¬ 
less about such things.” All I recollect of Ms 
lecture was, that it dealt much with Plato; but I 
was completely occupied with Wilson, feeling, that 
: 1’ could pay my respects to Plato at any time. 

I am bound to say that this distinguished man 
did not favourably impress me as a lecturer on 
Moral Philosophy; inasmuch aa he seemed to 


lack, that calm, didactic manner, alone befitting 
the treatment of difficult, profound, abstract sub¬ 
jects. I think those who frequented his class must 
have found it difficult to realize what they had 
heard from him. I do not indeed recollect seeing 
any one taking notes ; but I do recollect thinking 
one or two passages in Ms lecture very fine. 

I did not see Professor Wilson again, except 
perhaps casually, and at a distance, till a few days 
before I quitted Edinburgh, in the autumn of] 
1828. I had had no opportunity of meeting Mm 
in society; and I was resolved not to leave Scot¬ 
land without being able to say that I had spoken 
Professor Wilson. But how was this to be 
done? Having been mformed that he had con¬ 
curred with Professor Pillans in awarding to me 
the prize for English poetry, I thought, after many 
qualms and misgivings, that an allusion to that 
circumstance might, to a generous man of genius, 
serve to take off the edge of the liberty I proposed 
to myself, of calling, as a student quitting the uni¬ 
versity, to pay my parting respects to one of the 
Professors. So one afternoon, after walking hesi¬ 
tatingly up and down the street in which he lived, 
and other adjoining ones, I summoned up spirit 
enough to call at Ms house and inquire if he were 
at home. The answer was, yes; and on being 
asked my name, I mentioned it, adding, “ a student 
in the university.” In a moment or two’s time 
the servant returned, saying, “ the professor would 
;e me.” Somewhat nervously I followed, and in 
moment found myself) if I am not mistaken, in 
his library. The room had a disorded appearance, 
as if. .its occupant were careless. He had a loose 
wrapper round him, Ms shirt collar was thrown 
open, and he seemed writing. “ Pray take a 
seat,” said he, addressing me by name, and then 
his piercing eyes were fixed on me with what I. 
thought a slightly impatient curiosity. “ I feel, 
sir, .that I have taken a great liberty,” I began ; 
‘but I am an English student, with very few 
friends in Scotland, and before leaving the univer¬ 
sity and Scotland, I felt anxious to have the 
honour of paying my parting respects to you. 
Oh, well, I am much obliged to you. So you 
re leaving the university ? Are you the Mr. 
Warren that gained the prize for English verse?” 
I told Mm I was; on which Ms whole manner 
altered, and became exceedingly cordial and gra¬ 
cious, and Ms smile was fascinating. “Well,” 
said he, “ as you are an Englishman at a Scotch 
university, I was a Scotchman at an English 
versity—at Oxford ” ; and he talked with an: 
tion on the topic. I explained that the reason 
why I could not attend Ms, among other classes, 
was that I wished to enter at an inn of court im¬ 
mediately. “ Oh, pho 1 ” said he, laughing good- 
humouredly, “ you have not lost much by missing 
my lectures 1 You must read for yourself on these 
subjects.” After some other conversation, I hap¬ 
pened to say—“ There is only one other person 
besides yourself, sir, whom I should have liked to 
see before returning to England.” “ Wbo’s that? ” 
he asked. “ Mr. De Quincy, the ‘ Opium-Eater.’ ” 
" Mr. De Quincy ? Why, he’s staying with me 
ow 1 Well, I dare say I can manage that for 
you. Come in to-morrow evening, about niue 
o’clock, and I’ll introduce you to him. I shall be 
most happy to see you ! ” He said this wjitb so 
much kindness that I accepted the invitation; 
and after he had shaken my hand with much 
friendship of manner, I withdrew, he instantly 
suming his pen. 

On making my appearance next evening, at the 
appointed hour, I was at once shown into the 
drawing-room, where were Mi’s. Wilson, evidently 
a very amiable and kindly woman, and some of 
her children. In about ten minutes’time, Profes¬ 
sor Wilson made his appearance, with one or two 
other gentlemen, to whom he was talking very 
energetically. He presently saw me, and shook 
hands with me cordially. “ Oh,, you want to see 
Mr. De Quincy 1—Come here! ”'ahd leading me 
.into the back room, towards a door wMch stood 
open, in the angle formed by it with the wall stood 
a little Slight man, dressed in black, pale, care¬ 
worn, and with a very high forehead. “ Mr. De 
Quincy, this is a young friend of mine—a student 
in the university, returning to England.” After 
a few words of course, he left us ; but Mr. De 
Quincy seemed exceedingly languid. He spoke 
courteously, though evidently disinclined to talk. 
Shortly before we went down to supper, Profes¬ 
sor Wilson said, “You shall sit opposite to Mr. 
De Quincy ”—and I think he added in a whisper 
and with a smile, “it will be a queer kind Of w - 
that you will see him drinking 1 ” Presently 
went down to supper. Nothing could exceed the 
[gentle unaEfycted kindnefi to rae of Mrs. Wilson, 
whom I never saw again after that evening. I 
saw her watching me once or twice with a good- 
natured amused smile, as she saw me intent upon 
Mr. De Quincy and Ms doings 1 I cannot, at this 
distance of time, pretend to say that Ms small 
decanter contained coffee: assuredly it was not 
wine, but exactly resembled laudanum. He was 
taciturn for some time, but gradually fell into con¬ 
versation, in which Professor Wilson joined with 
vivacity. It was on some metaphysical subject ; 
and at length I will recollect that the discussion 
turned on tbe subject of Forgetfulness. “ Is such 
a thing as forgetting possible to, the human 
mind?” asked Mr. De Quincy.—“ Does the mind 
j ever actually lose anything forever ? Is not every 
impression it has once received reproducible ? 
How often a thiugis suddenly recollected that had 
happened many, many years before, but never 
been thought of since that moment 1 Possibly 
suddenly-developed power of recollecting every 
; act of a man’s life may constitute tbe Great Book 
to be opened before him on the judgment day. 

I think this was the substance of what was sai 
on the subject. Professor Wilson making several 
curious remarks as to the Dature of mind, memory 
and suggestion. I ventured to say—and it is the 
only thing I did venture to say—that I knew an 
instance of a gentleman, who in hastily jumping 
from on board the Excellent, to catch a boat that 
was starting for shore, missed it, and fell into the 
water of Portsmouth harbour, sinking to a great 
depth. For a while he was supposed drowned. 
He afterwards said that all he remembered after 
plunging into the water was a sense of freedom 
from pain, and a sudden recollection of all his 
past life, especially of guilty actions he had long 
forgotten. Professor Wilson said that if this were 


>, it was indeed very startling ; and I think that 
Mr. De Quincy said that he also had heard of one, 
if not two or three such cases. 

I was so absorbed with watching and listening 
to the conversation of Professor Wilson and Mr. 
De Quincy, that I left almost supperiess, in spite 
of the kindly pressure of Mrs. Wilson. I often 
saw her look, as I fancied, with fond interest at 
her famous husband, whose demeanour had a noble 
simplicity. His eyes sometimes seemed to glitter 
and flash with the irrepressible fire of genius. I 
watched him with lynx-like vigilance; but all was 
spontaneous and genuine ; not a vestige of artifice, 
affectation, or display; no silly “ inflicting his eye 
on you; ” but all, whether, grave or frolicksome, 
the exuberance of a gloriously-gifted man of 
genius. And see how hospitable and kind he was 
to a young English stranger, wham he had never 
seen till me preceding day. Before 1 left, lie 
asked me much about my intentions and pros¬ 
pects ; wished me heartily well; and when, about 
eleven o’clock, I had shaken hands with him and 
got into the street, the sun of genius no longer 
shone on me, and I felt dull, and indeed in 
the dark. As I walked home, I thought myself a 
poor pigmy that has just been entertained by 
good-humoured giant 1 


ver saw any man who looked the mi 
he was, but Professor Wilson. Next to 
is Sir Walter Scott. Him I first sa 


eourts to hear Mr. Jeffrey plead. The latter’s 
lace, let me sav in passing, appeared to. me that 
of an acute, refined, sensitive and somewhat irri¬ 
table man, but not indicative of power. I had 
been standing for some time in the Court of Ses¬ 
sion, in which Sir Walter Scott was one of the 
principal clerks, who sat at a table below the 
judges, when my eye fell upon an elderly man, one 
j*of those sitting at the table, wearing a rusty-look- 
ing old stuff gown. His chin rested on Ms left 
hand, and Ms right hung by his side with a pen 
in it. Without having an idea who he was, my 
attention was soon arrested by 1ns lofty forehead, 
and a pair of eyes that seemed gazrng dreamily 
into a distant world unseen by any but himself. 
The more I looked at those eyes, the more re¬ 
markable appeared their character and expression, 
not bright or penetrating, but invested with a 
grand, rapt, profound air. He sat motionless as 
a statue, apparently lost to all that was passing 
around him. A sudden suspicion arose within me 
that I was looking on the mighty northern novel¬ 
ist, who had publicly avowed himself the author 
of Waverly in the preceding February. To make 
assurance doubly sure, I asked a person standing 
beside me who that was, indicating him. “ Whaur 
d’ye come frae ? ” said he, looking at me rather 
contemptuously: “ d’ye no ken that’s Sir Wal¬ 
ter?” Almost while this was being said, Sir 
Walter Scott seemed to rouse himself from a 
reverie, and soon afterwards wrote rapidly on 
several sheets of paper, and then quitted court, 
aning on his stick, and walking very lame. 
Professor Wilson’s noble countenance indicated j 


to even an ordinary observer, the impulsive energy 
of his character, daring and generous—also acute- ] 
ness, refinement and power ; one in short, to fear, 
to admire, to love. Every thing petty and mean, 
he spurned with a scorn that was magnificent; to 
obscure and timid genius he extended, with ten-! 
der kindness, the hand of, as it were, the King of 
Letters. To pretenders, however, 6f all sorts, he 
was utterly merciless; to them the crutch of 
Christopher was annihilation. It was fine to hear 
him talk on such a subject; his eye, his lip, Ms 
voice, his gesture, all in fierce and vivid accord. 

As an instance of Ms watchftflness of literary 
merit, when newly manifested, I recollect Ms once 
saying to me, “ By the way do you know anyone 
in the Temple—a special pleader of that kind— 
called Moile—Nicholas Thirniug Moile?”* I 
told him that I had never heard of the name; on 
which he pressed me much, and said, “Try to 
find out, then, for he is a very clever fellow. He 
’ s just published a sort of poetical version of two 
three of tbe State Trials, which I have read 
and formed a high opinion of them. Some parts 
are beautiful—he’s a man of genius. I shall re¬ 
view the book in the magazine; ” and his opinion 
of the 1 performance may be seen in No. 288. 

Professor Wilson read with prodigious rapidity, 
and it was an exhaustive reading : he gathered the 
purpose, scope and character of a work, on even 
a difficult subject, at almost a glance. Instances 
of this have come under my personal knowledge : 
and I know the pages iu Blackwood’s Magazine 
which attest Christopher North’s marvellous ra^ 
pidity and accuracy of critical judgment. As a 
critic, Ms perceptions were exquisite, and Ms re¬ 
sources boundless. He could put a new or an 
old idea into a sort of Kaleidoscope variety of 
striking and novel aspects, and with a charming 
facility. He could bring out a meaning often 
more distinctly and happily than Ms author him¬ 
self. His rich, comprehensive and penetrating 
criticism shed new splendour over Homer, Shak- 

r re, Spenser, Milton, Dryden and whomsoever 
he willed to set before his own and his reader’s 
eyes. 

One of his most distinguished contemporaries, 
not apt to bestow eulogy lavishly or unworthily— 

I mean Mr. Hallam—-in Ms Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe, while sketching the char¬ 
acter of Spenser, alludes to a fine series of papers 
by Professor Wilson on the Fairy Queen; “It 
has been justly observed by a living writer of the 
most ardent and enthusiastic genius, whose elo¬ 
quence is as the rush of mighty waters, and has 
left it for others, almost as invidious, to praise m 
terms of less rapture, as to censure what he has 
borne along in the stream of unhesitating eulogy, 
‘that no poet has ever had. a. more exquisite sense 
of the beautiful than Spenser,’ ” adding in a 
note, “ I allude here to a very brilliant series ofl 
papers on the Fairy Queen, published in Black¬ 
wood's Magazine, during the years 1834 and 
1835.” I think the observations which the Pro- 1 
fessor makes concerning Spenser may be well ap¬ 
plied to the gifted critic himself. I fear, however, 
that I am wandering too far from the object of 
this humble tribute to the memory of Professor 
Wilson. 

I never heard him speak in disparaging terms 
of any of his contemporaries ; but how tremen¬ 
dous in Ms earlier years, were Ms flagellations ofl 
those whom he considered deserving of them as 
literary offenders, is known to all well-informed 
literary readers. I have conversed with him much 
about literary men, and often admired his forbear- j 
ance and generous spirit. 

Shortly after Mr. Dickens had so suddenly 
eclipsed in popularity all his contemporaries, Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson spoke to me of Mm in terms of high 
admiration, as a man of undoubted and great 
genius; and he spoke of “ Nelly ” as a beautiful 
creation. t 

Professor Wilson told me that there were two 
things he specially hated — letter-writing, and 
being “ made a lion of,” or, as I recollect him 
, saying contemptuously, “ a lionet.” As for letter- 
writing, I never received from him but one in my 
life ; and that was written on half .a sheet of paper, 
evidently the blank sheet of some old letter. 

: Mentioning a late accomplished dignitary of the 
church, he said, laughingly, “-- will con¬ 

tinue writing to me, though I never answer his 
: letters, nor will! ” One of those letters happened 
I to contain a friendly allusion to myself, and he 
.sent it to me through a common friend, thinking i 
! it would please me. 

He never called on mein the Temple but once, 
and then sat a long time askiug a multitude of 
questions about the Temple, its history, the na-' 
'tore of chanfoei' life, &e., &e., with lively interest; 
almost suggesting that he might be thinking of 
writing something on the subject. 1 

He used to be a daily visitor to Messrs. Black- 
: wood's saloon in George street, to chat with them 
and one or two other friends, read the newspapers 
and skim over the magazines, reviews and new 
: publications. He was much attached to all the 
!Blackwoods, giving them many proofs of his, 
izealous and affectionate good-will. How plea- 
santly have I chatted with Mm in that saloon !' 
How fresh and genial he always was! How sly 
Ms humour! How playfully his eye glittered 
while he was good-humouredly making fun of you ! 
how racy Ms comments on literary and political 
topics! How ready and correct his knowledge 
in all kinds of subjects, even while he professed 
!“ to know very little about them! ” 

I saw him last in the saloon towards the close j 
of September, 1851. I had heen'for ten days in 
] Edinburgh, superintending—as that was the long 
vacation—a work which was ou the eve of publi- 
, cation, and had lived quite secluded at the time. 

: In passing hastily through the saloon with some 
proofs in my hand, I came upon Professor Wilson, 
'sittingthere as usual; but I had not seen him for 
I several years. He had become a great deal Stouter 
than I had ever seen Mm before; he was also 
aged much; but his face was as fine, his eyes as 
| bright and his manner as delightful as ever. He 
did not, however, speak with his former energy. 

“ They tell me,” said he, laughing good-humour¬ 
edly, “ that you’ve quite buried yourself since you 
have been here ! What have you been about ? ” 

I told Mm. “ Aye—it’s a capital title, and pro¬ 
mises well. . You have set us all a gaping to know 
what we’re to have : Tell me what it’s about— 
I’m anxious to hear, What’s your idea ?” I told 
him as briefly as I could. “Let me bear some of! 
it,” said he, after I had given Mm my notions of 
the scope of the work; and ; I read Mm, at Ms de¬ 
sire, a considerable portion. How I recollect his 
[full, keen eyes, watchfully fixed upon 
read! 

The next, and last time I saw him, was also the 
last time that he left Ms own house. During the ] 
intervening years he had had a paralytic seizure, 1 
Which affected Ms powers of motion and speech, 
and to some extent Ms mental faculties. He had 
driven up to Mr. Blackwood’s door, accompanied 
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EBBIHEW" &^Th6mPSON, Printers, 

Have Removed to Nos. 2 and 4 Merchant street, above 
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„ _bbing, such as Bill Heads, Circulars, Cards, Handbills, Apo- 
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C onfectionery.—L eatitia Bullock, No. 

89 N. Sixth st., Phila., respectfully informs her friend/i, 
and the public that she is prepared to furnish Ice Creams 
Water Ices, Jellies, Cakes, Candies, &c., of every descriptor 
and of the very best materials, all the produce of Fret 
r “ u ~"“ and warranted to give entire satisfaction. 
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told slate, kept dry, and 2240 lbs. given to the ton. The 
>est qualities of Lehigh and Schuylkill Red and White Ash, 
ind of all sizes, kept constantly on hand. We would be 
>bliged to our anti-slavery friends if they would give us a 
jail. Orders left at the Anti-Slavery Office, 31 North Fifth 
vtreet, or sent through the dispatch, will he promptly 
ittended to. ELLISON NEWPORT & CO. 
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Books, Stationery, &c., which he has selected with great 
care and attention to the wants of the ai?e. Every work 
affecting the interests of society and < 
acter will be obtained soon as publisucu. * 

of Liberal Books, wholesale and retail. Any_ 

ported from Europe. Engravings, Porte-monnaies, Card 
Cases, Gold Pens and Pencils, &c. Persons residing-in the 
country will have their orders promptly executed tf 




D AGUEBBEOTYPES!—Broadbent & Go 

offer to those desiring pictures the best facilities in 
“ e art. Beautiful landscape, picturesque or plain back 

nt style of illuminated heads. 

Those who desire pictures or portraits copied, Stereoscope 
rtraits of themselves, or miniatures on ivory or beauti 
lly enamelled on porcelain, shall be faithfully served at 
16 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


P hrenology—R emoval.-L-wffliam b. 

Elliott’s Institute and Museum is no.ur at the spacious 
(Simes) building S59 Chestnut street, abo-re 12th, Philadel¬ 
phia. He has, iu addition to Phrenological Books and 
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Philadelphia Sp ring goods. 

O HARPLESS BROTHERS, PMladelpMa, 

are receiving and opening daily Dress Goods of all the 
new fabrics. Silks, Foulards, Grenadines, Tissues, Lawns 1 
Organdies, Zerlines, Bareges. Also, Alpacas, Mouselines, 
Poplins, Shawls, Silk, Crape, Cashmere, Broche, Blankets, 


Poplins, Shawls,. Silk, Crape, Cashmere ‘Brociie, Blankets', 
Flannels, Sheetings, Famishing Goods, Irish Linens, Linen 
Drills, data and best styles. Spring and Summer Goods for 
(tings, Cloth?:, Oassimeros, Ciielm'iaretts; 


Special attention paid to children. Copies taken wit 

» call and examine specimens at our room 
rner of Tenth and Market streets, Philade 
HENBY C. PHILLIPS, 
PHEBE D. PHILLIPS. 


by a fond daughter, for the purpose of congratulat¬ 
ing one in whom he had always felt deep interest 
on his approaching marriage. I tvas in the saloon ' 
at the tame; but on being told that he would be 
pleased to see me, though he was feeble and could 1 
not converse, I went to the carriage door. Shall 
lever forget father and daughter as they sate oppo¬ 
site each other, she eying- her gifted but afflicted 
father with such tender anxiety ? Never! His 
hat was off, and Ms countenance, on which fell the 
irays offsetting sunlight, was fine as ever; Ms eye 
was not dim, nor his natural force seemed abated, 
as he sat and looked at me, and stretched forth I 
Ms hand ; but when he attempted to speak, alas 
it was in words few, indistinct and unintelligible. 
To me it was an affecting moment —hut a moment: 
for he was not allowed to become excited. Again 
be shook my hand ; and I had looked my last on 
S Professor Wilson. The next I heard of Mm was 
his peaceful death; and then a burial befitting 
(one of the great men of Scotland. 

I am almost ashamed tp submit to the press 
this sudden and spontaneous, but poor tribute to 
the memory of such a genius and goodness. I 
am altogether unequal to tbe task of his intellec¬ 
tual portraiture ; but what l have written is true, 
and comes from my heart ; wherefore, I hope it 
will be accepted in the spirit in which it - 1 

fered. 

Adieu, Christopher North! Adieu, John 
Wilson! 

*11 turned out. that the name of “ Nicholas Thin 
iing Moille ” was assumed hy a friend of my own, no- 
an eminent Queen’s Counsel, who had sent to me th 
very volume in question in hig assumed name ; am 
after glancing at it for a moment, I acknowledged t 
receipt of the book to «*“ a.*®*** *“**■"—— 
wards lost sight of it. . 
that I discovered the author. 


Basswood Faper.— Mr. Beardsley, of this city, 
is bringing Ms invention of the manufacture of print 
ing paper from basswood to perfection. He has 
produced some remarkably fine specimens, made 
hy hand. He hasjust sent a tun of the pulp to a 
paper-mill at Little Falls. From this a batch of 
paper will be made, on which a daily journal of 
this city will be priuted a week from to-day. We 
saw some specimens l-ecently which had been 
printed on, and the body was firm, and the colour 
white. The impression of types upon it was strong 
and clean. Mr. Beardsley is confident that he can 
make even better paper than this from spruce, 
cedar, and some other woods. The experiment 
seems to he a triumph in invention, wMch will in¬ 
augurate a revolution in the manufacture and 
price of paper ,—Albany Register, I 


F amily flour store, no. 35 North 

Fifth sheet, near Arch, Phfladelplua. From thiB 
central establishment fenilies may procure the finest dual¬ 
ities of Flour to be had in the market, as care is taken to 
keep a constant supply of the most desirable brands. Also, 
Buckwheat, Indian, Oat and unbolted Wheat Meal, 
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where in the city and adjoining- districts, 
different transportation lines leaving the city. 


>bliging porter, an 


M orrison & glenn respectfully 

announce to the public that their Spring Style HATS 
aw ready. Their manner of doing business is for cash 
10 , abatement from the price first asked. The time 
and losses avoided by this course, as well as then 
being operatives, enables them to sell at much lower prices 
and others in the trade. Neither oppressing nor being 
oppressed, they sell the best French Moleskin Hat for $3.50, 
and other qualities proportionately low. Men’s and Boys’ 
Soft Hats and Caps always on hand, suitable to the season 
Friends’Hats made to order. No. 41 N. Sixth St., below 
Arch, Philadelphia. 


A LARGE assortment of SALAMANDER 

SAFES, of various sices, always on hand, at No. 26 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia. Warranted equal to 
any made in the Onited States. EVANS & WATSON, 
thankful for past favours, respectfully solicit a continuance 
Of the same. Please give us a call before purchasing else¬ 
where. Patent slate-lined Refrigerators, Water Fiiters, &c 
A large assortment always on hand. 

N. B. Sole Agency for Butterworth’s celebrated Bank 
Vault and Door Locks. These locks bid defiance to all lock 
picks, Hobbs included. 


Equality to all 1 Uniformity of Prices I A new feature in 
Business: Every one his own Salesman. 

J ONES & Co., of the Crescent One Price 

Clothing Store, No. 200 Market street, above 6th, in 
addition to having the largest, most varied and fashionable 
stock of Clothing in Philadelphia made expressly for retail 
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anot possibly vary-all 

ad prepared, and great 
it all can buy with the 
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et, above 6th, No. 200, 
JONES & CO. 


mst buy alike. 

The goods are all well sp 
pains taken with the makii 

Remember the Crescent 
P hiladelphia. 

Silver Medal Awarded by the Franklin Institute. 1852. 

F H. SMITH, N. W. corner of Fourth and 

• and Chestnut street, Philadelphia.—Porte-Monnaies, 
Portfolios, Bankers’ Cases, Money Belts, Purses; silver, 
pearl, papier-mache and shell Card Cases: Needle-books; 
Sewing-cases, with or without the furniture; mahogany, 

! rosewood and leather-covered Writing-.desks and Dressing- 
1 c&ses, roll-up Writing cases for Travellers: also a handsome 
assortment of fancy and useful articles, fine French Perfu¬ 
mery, Combs, Brushes, Razor-strops, &c. &c. &c. 

Pocket-Book and Case Manufacturer, 
N. W. cornfer of Fourth and Chestnut street. 

N. B. Something New.—F ine Pocket Cutlery and Scissors, 
Bagshaw’s manufacture. Purchasers can depend upon 
getting a good article. If they do not give'satisfaction 
articles will be exchanged or the money refunded. 

J OHN W. CLOTHIER & Co., No. 52 N. 

Fourth st. (2d door below Arch). Phila., wholesale an 
1 retail Stationery, Blank Books, &c., which we will sell lower 
than the usual prices. English, French and American Cap 
Letter and Note Papers, Envelopes, Sealing Wax, plain and 
i fancy Wafers of every description, very superior Gold and 
?Steel Pens, Ink and Inkstands, Sand Boxes, Wafer Cups, 

. Paper Weights, plain and fancy Pen-holders, Drawing Pen- 
I oils and Books, Bristol Board, Tracing Paper, Impression 
Paper, Tissue Paper, &e. Visiting and Wedding Car4s en 
graved or written to order. Portmonnaies, Pocket Books 
Portfolios, Card Cases, Bankers 7 Cases, Diaries, &c. All 
kinds of Blank Books, Drafts, Deeds, Mortgages, &c. Rod 
gers 7 , Wol8tenholm 7 s and other Cutlery. 

Country storekeepers And teachers supplied. Ra^s 


o. 246 N. Second st., Philadelphia, A 
now prepared to exhibit some decided Bargains in 
SEASONABLE DRY GOODS , 

Splendid new styles Dress Goods. 

Great Bargains in 'Black Silks. 
ine Coburg Cloths, of the most desirable colours; 


New Styles Woollen .... ..... 

Blankets, Flannels, Tickings, Table Covers, 
Sheeting and Shirting Muslins, Irish Linens 
Towels, Napkins, Linen Table Cloths, 
s for Men'sand Boys’ Wear— Satinetts from 25 to 75 
I — yard: Cassimeres from 50 eta. to $2 50. Broad¬ 
cloths from $1 to $6 ; Vestings, and a great variety of Plaid 


md Square Shawls; 


es and Jeans, for Boys 7 •« 


P ORTABLE DESK and DRESSING 

CASE Manufactory.—To ladies and gentlemen about to 
1 +v.o wkj would respectfully call their attention 

actures, many of which are made ex 
purposes, great care and study having 
aider each article truly a multum in 
selected stock of imported and domestic 
descriptions; Brushes of all kinds, 


of English and American manufacture; Combs 
, and every instrument 
ipproved makers; an as 


aryfor t] 


.Money Belts, 


jtoilet, of the r_— _,___ 

on hand of Desks, Dressing Cases,__ __ 

;CaseB, Portfolios, Pocket Books, Portmonnaies, 
id a general assortment of useful Fancy arti<__... 

WM. T. FRY, Manufacturer, 
227 Arch street, above Sixth, north side, Philadelphia. 

NORRIS * JOHNSTON, 




